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SCHLOE 


Hydraulic Presses for all purposes, 


Air-Hydraulic Accumulators 
Pumps Valves 


A SCHLOEMANN merchant mill equipped with Motor-Roller tables, interchangeable roll frames, automatic 
repeaters, rotary shear, roller type cooling bed, coilers, and all auxiliary equipment of modern design. 


We invite your 
request for 
complete _in- 
formation, or 
the visit of one 
of our engin- 


eers. 


Please Address : 


Rolling Mills, complete instal- 


lations, Roller Type Cooling 7 ! ' ; SCHL OEM A N N 
Beds, Rotary Shears, (RSs _ ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Straightening Machines, and \ EMPIRE BUILDING 
auxiliary equipment. PITTSBURGH, PA. 





“Unwanted” Nails 


VS. 


Profitable Y. P. -. 


Unless you specialize in nails, you will agree that the nails 





made from re-draws are usually “unwanted” nails,—off- 
springs of regular production and not part of your profitable 
Yield Per Ton. 

By holding to closer tolerances and maintaining better 
quality for longer periods, Carboloy cemented carbide dies 
convert a greater amount of rod into profitable Yield Per Ton 
instead of “unwanted” nails. Less scrap is another important 
factor: Better finish, larger bundles and closer tolerances 
all contribute to less scrap and a greater Yield Per Ton. 

On your next purchase of dies consider the fact that 
cemented carbide dies can produce more salable wire per 
given ton of rod than any other die material. 


CARBOLOY COMPANY, INC, 


CHICAGO: 565 W. Washington St. NEWARK: 144 Washington St. 
CLEVELAND: 4503 Hough Ave. PHILADELPHIA: 4801 N. Broad St, 
DETROIT: 2481 E. Grand Blvd. PITTSBURGH: 704 Second Ave. 


Dhe Mark of CARBOLOY 


CARBO 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


DRAWING AND EXTRUSION DIES - - - ALL TYPES OF GEMENTED GARBIDES 


























WIRE 
AND WIRE PRODUCTS 


BUYERS GUIDE and YEAR BOOK 
of THE WIRE ASSOCIATION 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


iieusiaey saan A FILL IN YOUR 
& Buyers Guide 
LISTINGS 
BELOW 


(Specify Kinds of Wire, Wire Products, or 
Wire Mill Equipment) 


FOR FREE LISTING 











There is no charge for having your name listed in the 
Buyers Guide and Year Book of the Wire Associa- 
tion. Simply fill out the following and mail to 


Wire & Wire Products, 17 East 42nd Street, N. Y. City 


TELEPHONE: MURRAY HILL 2-4188 
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(Use the form below to reserve an advertisement) 
Special Offer WIRE & WIRE PRODUCTS BUYERS GUIDE, 
17 East 42nd Street, New York City. 1D Oe ne eae eee ne ee 
For a maximum charge Please reserve the following space for our advertisement in the 1934 Buyers Guide 
and Year Book of the Wire Association, Copy to be in our hands not later than Feb. 
of $25.00 you may have 15th, 1934. 
five one-inch advertise- One Page ($90.00)  ...........-.-:c-:cce0 One Inch ($5.00) ..........-.------------000 
ments and as manv bold Half Page: ($60:00) © ....-2:......2-<28:--<2 Additional Inches: «...-:-.-5.22-20c.0s2.ca00 
face listings as you can Quarter Page ($35.00) -.................-. Ste S00 eaeWr 8a 
use under the standard SS ee RE OM sas NO ALE PMS Mae nee ety LAF 
headings in the Guide. Wil OR aris 0 Alas ier bine are mae eee ae 
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Registry of 
Used Wire Machinery 


Dunscomb Associates 


BOX 320, C/O WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS 
We Offer—Subject to Prior Sale—The Following Used Wire Mill Machinery 


No. 405 
Wiibur Emery Barb 
Fence Machines. 


No. 231 
‘ Fifteen Frame for Wet 
Drawing 
10 Blocks 12” Dia. 
Block Speed 35 R. P. M. 
McMahon Pinions 








No. 237 
Electric Resistance Pointers, 
Capacity .148 





No. 403 
Waterbury straight roll fine 
wire machines, motor and belt 

drive. 


No. 406 
Die Reaming Lathe, 
Semi-automatic. 








WE HAVE 
No. 270 


Tinning Equipment 
For Fine Wire. 





No. 290 


SIXTEEN WIRE 
GALVANIZING 
OUTFIT WITH 12-22” and 
4-18” blocks, horizontal spindle 
type, preferably complete, but 
would consider take-up alone. 





No. 292 


Wanted 
Automatic Four Slide Forming 
Machines 





No. 339 


Straightening & Cutting 
Machines, 


4" Capacity, 20 ft. Lengths. 





If You Have Used or Surplus Machinery For Sale, Write for Details of our Plan. 


APPRAISALS ** * 


Dunscomb Associates 


BOX 320, C/O WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS 
REGISTRY OF USED WIRE MILL MACHINERY 





Conducted by 


No. 280 
One Nilson Wire Straightening 
and Cutting Machine, with hori- 
zontal and vertical rolls, 3/16” 
capacity. 





No. 282 
Waterbury No. 1 Straight 
Roll Machines, 

With Spooling Attachment. 





No. 285 
3 Shuster 3%”, and ',” capacity 
by 10’ automatic wire straight- 
ening and cutting machines. 
No. 302 
9 Die Richards 


Continuous Machine 
For Copper Rod 








Waterbury stand spooler for 
fine wire. 





BUYERS FOR THE FOLLOWING 


No. 301 
No. 19 Wire Tubular Stranding 
Machine for 200 to 400 lb. bob- 
ins, also Spooler for same. 
No. 315 
Wanted 
Dumore Tool Postgrinders 
Complete with Attachments. 








No. 316 
Wanted 
1 Electric Laboratory Oven 
Baking Space 12” x 12” x 18” 
Complete with Automatic 
Temperature Control and 
Indicating Pyrometer 





No. 360 
Wanted 
No. 1 Tor and No. 1 Universal 
and No. 3 Universal Sleeper & 
Hartley Coilers. 





No Charge For Listing. 


STEEL AND NON-FERROUS 


FOR DETAILS WRITE 


17 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





17 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


No. 321 
Electric Platform Truck 
Capacity 6000 Ibs. 
Platform 41” x 82” x 2214” 


High 
24 Cells Edison A-6 Batteries 

No. 342 

Nilson Power Press B 2 

Nos. 375-376 
S. & H. Universal 

Coilers No. 0 and No. 2 

No. 400 


Twenty head enameling machine 
complete, capacity down to .001. 


No. 401 
Eight head spooler, capacity 
200 lb. spools, motor driven. 


No. 402 
Hayes electric furnaces, auto- 
matic control, with 32 head 
spooler, for fine wire. 




















No. 314 
Hexagon Netting Machines, 
Small Sizes. 





No. 326 


Wire Bench with 14” Blocks, 
1000 Ibs. Die Pull. 





No. 381 
Die Reaming Lathe. 





No. 382 
Rivet Machines No. 0 or 
No. 1 Waterbury or Manville. 





No. 383 
Waterbury Cone Machines. 





No. 384 
Florist Wire Machines. 





+++ 


INSPECTIONS 
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THAT CAN 


MAKE OR 
BREAK A 
PRODUCT 


Do you always “touch bottom” when you specify 
the KIND of screw machine stock? 


A product, though splendidly engi- 
neered in the main, can harbor “head- 
aches” enough in its minor details to 
make it impossible to keep its users 
happy. Screw machine parts are often 
among these “details.” 


An adjustment screw “frozen” by corro- 
sion can so hamper the working of a 
machine as to make its operation more 
troublesome than beneficial. Close-fit- 
ting sleeves or plates set to slide smooth- 
ly under ordinary conditions can fail to 
function entirely if suddenly subjected 
to exceptional temperature rise. Fittings 
that throw off sparks when struck can 
become a fire hazard near gases or vola- 
tile liquids. And unsuitable minor bear- 
ings that exact too frequent renewal 
sooner or later prejudice the entire 
mechanism. 


Because of its unusual characteristics, 
Seymour Phosphor Bronze screw ma- 
chine stock comes into its own under 
just such trying conditions. It resists 
corrosion and friction remarkably, is 
but slightly affected by thermal change, 
emits no spark when struck, and does 
not “are.” 


In spring service, Seymour Phosphor 
Bronze is ideal because of its high re- 
silience, stubborn resistance to fatigue, 
and willingness to take sharp bends 
without annealing. 


By no means, however, do we offer Sey- 
mour Phosphor Bronze as a sovereign 
cure-all for the ills of product 
design. Nevertheless, ‘“‘details 
make perfection,” and _ perfec- 
tion is a good mark to shoot at! 
May we help you in any way? 








FOR 
SERVICE 
THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING CO., 62 FRANKLIN STREET, SEYMOUR, CONN. 


sEYMOUp, 


SHEETS, WIRE, RODS 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE 


ALSO: NICKEL SILVER SHEETS, WIRE, RODS : AND NICKEL ANODES 
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WE DO OUR PART 


BEARING SPIRALS 


Yes, we also make Bearing Spiral Coiling machines. You may 
have forgotten this while we were stressing the high quality of our 
Wire Mill equipment. 

To cover the complete demand, we have developed four sizes of 
these coilers. They coil spirals from the smallest sizes to the brutes 
12” in diameter from any ferrous or non-ferrous stock of rectan- 
gular section. 





Powerful ? 
Well, the 1%” 
spiral mentioned 
is formed from 
-750 x .419 steel, 
especially tough. 
And this job does 
not even tax the 
machine, which 
must give you a 
few ideas. 





Fast and efficient. Coiling up to 125 feet of stock per minute, de- 
pending on the size and section. Anti-friction bearings throughout 
keep the horsepower requirements low. 

Since designed, the possibilities of these machines have been real- 
ized by others than the bearing makers, and they are being found in 
other industries. The automatic pencil makers, for instance, use the 
small machine for making repeller spirals of brass and aluminum. 

We feel that these machines are still further adaptable. Pos- 
sibly they would replace some slow and expensive mechanical process 
in your own plant. We would be glad to consult with you. 


SLEEPER & HARTLEY, INC. 


WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 
DESIGNERS OF THE MACHINES THAT PUT THE ‘RINGS’ IN SPRINGS 
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FIRTHALOY 
GEMENTED 
GARBIDE 


for 


WIRE DRAWING DIES 
TUBE DRAWING DIES 
EXTRUDING DIES 


EYELET AND 
FERRULE DIES 


SIZING DIES 
BURNISHING DIES 
COATING DIES 
SWEDGING DIES 
STRANDING DIES 
MANDRELS 
GUIDES, ETC. 


SHAPED DIES 
(Hex. Oct. Rect. Sq.) 


SPECIAL SHAPED 
DIES 
(On application) 


SPRING WIRE 
APPLICATIONS 


WIRE CURLING DIES 
(Coiling Points or Bumpers) 
WIRE GUIDES 


ARBORS OR MANDRELS, 
ETC. 


Consult our Engineering 
Department, they will gladly 
quote you prices for Firthaloy 
Dies and Tools designed to 
give the maximum efficiency 
obtainable for any practical 
application. 


MEMBER 























FOR 
HIGH PRODUCTION 


Firthaloy Cemented Carbide Dies for Wire Drawing, 
Tube Drawing, Extrusion and other Drawing Purposes, give 
a steady, uninterrupted output that is measured in miles 
rather than in feet... Our January advertisement gave a 
detailed report on a Firthaloy Die that drew over 236 miles 
of .15 Carbon Steel Tubing. 





Firthaloy nibs and rough mounted dies are carried in 
stock, in all standard grades, enabling us to give prompt 
service. 


For high production, for quality production, for sure pro- 
duction—use FIRTHALOY CEMENTED CARBIDE DIES. 


The trade mark 
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assures you that the die is 
FIRTHALOY QUALITY 


American made from American materials. 


FIRTH- STERLING 
STEEL GOMPANY 


General Offices and Works: McKEESPORT, PA. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: 
NEW YORK HARTFORD DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 
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Annealing Low Carbon 





F the several operations carri- 

ed out in the production of 
low carbon steel wire, that of an- 
nealing remains, in most plants, 
the least satisfactory, chiefly be- 
cause of the long time required for 
the operation, poor fuel economy 
and general lack of uniformity of 
results obtained. 

+ + + 


ROM time to time efforts have 
been made to improve condi- 
tions by such means as alteration 
of the firing arrangements and 
substitution of oil or gas for coal 
as the fuel consumed, aiming to 
improve the temperature distribu- 
tion and at the same time reduce 
the fuel cost, if possible. Like- 
wise, substitutions of rolled steel 
pots of lighter section and of heat 
resisting alloy pots have been at- 
tempted from time to time with 
more or less success. 
++ + 


OWEVER, these sporadic ef- 

forts have, in the main, ac- 
complished little to improve the 
wire annealing problem as a 
whole. Most mills continue to use 
pots weighing, in some cases, two 
or three times as much as the 
charge itself. Necessity requires 
that these pots remain in the pit 


By Theo. B. Bechtel 


Engineer, The Electric Furnace Co., 


Salem, Ohio 


New Fuel-Fired furnace shows 
improved fuel economy. A 
more uniform anneal and de- 
creased annealing time. 


until partially cooled before they 
may be removed, so that the use 
of the furnace is lost during this 
partial cooling. Further, more 
time is lost during the subsequent 
heat in putting back into the fur- 
nace the heat lost in this cooling 
period. Likewise, this means 
wasted fuel as well as time, all of 
which is further increased by the 
additional time and fuel for heat- 
ing, and the increased time for 
cooling and heavy walled steel 
pots. 


+ + + 


History of New Developments 


OMETIME ago a Midwestern 
Wire Mill decided to improve 

its annealing practice, and review- 
ed the above facts. Quality of the 
anneal was of course given para- 
mount consideration, it being 
recognized that the effects of im- 
proved uniformity of product 
would be more far reaching than 
any other single factor. At the 
same time it appeared that the 
most important change to the 


Steel Wire 





equipment which could be made 
would be with reference to the 
time factor for furnace usage. In 
other words, if the furnace might 
be used for heating only, its effec- 
tiveness would be greatly increas- 
ed. 
+ + + 


N order to do this it was neces- 
sary, of course, to devise a pot 
design, and a means which would 
permit the pot to be lifted from 
the furnace while hot, and without 
excessive strains such as would 
cause undue pot maintenance. 
This, of course, pointed to the 
necessity of a light pot, preferably 
of heat resisting alloy in order to 
retain sufficient of its strength 
while hot, to permit of handling. 
Such pot being thin walled, and 
light, would therefore require less 
time and less fuel to heat, and due 
to its thinness would require less 
temperature gradient between 
furnace chamber and wire within 
the pot to adequately force the 
heat into the charge in a reason- 
able time. 
++ + 


S a result, an ingenious method 
was devised by means of 
which the pot and its contained 
charge may be removed from the 
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furnace while at maximum tem- 
perature, but each is independent- 
ly supported, so that the light pot 
has only its own weight to carry, 
although it surrounds the charge 
at all time during the operation, 
protecting the wire from excessive 
scaling. At. the same time, im- 
provements were made in the 
furnace firing arrangement, so 
that uniformity of temperature 
throughout the furnace chamber 
might be assured. 


++ + 


Improved Results 
S might be expected, the re- 
sults were a considerable de- 
crease in time required for the en- 
tire heating and cooling cycle, and 
greatly reduced fuel consumption 
per ton of wire annealed. Since 
the wire is above the scaling range 
for a shorter time, the surface 
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condition of the product is like- 
wise improved and loss of metal 
as “scale” reduced. 


++ + 


HE firing means are so arrang- 
ed as to provide the flexibility 
necessary to handle a wide range 
of wire sizes, and to permit of 
ready compensation for the 
“slumping” of the wire in the pot, 
as it becomes heated. Also, with 
the pot arrangement, it is possible 
to produce coils with a high degree 
of roundness, where desired, and 
it has also been observed that there 
is a total absence of any welding 
or sticking of coils or strands. 


++ + 


Uniformity of Product 


NCREASED die life and less 
breakage in the dies, with in- 


creased yield, are important 
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benefits experienced with process 
wire, following the improved an- 
nealing. However, it is in the 
fabrication of the wire into its 
ultimate product that the unifor- 
mity of annealing is most ap- 
preciated, and where the benefits 
of accurate annealing equipment 
are of the greatest value. As a 
matter of fact, uniformity may be 
said to be the most important 
characteristic of wire, and proper 
annealing is not to be over- 
looked as an important con- 
tributing factor to this desired 
uniformity. On this basis alone 
most operators will agree that 
the replacement of poor exist- 
ing annealing equipment by 
modern equipment capable of a 
uniform product will amply repay 
the cost in the elimination of 
troubles and complaints. - 


(Please turn to page 58) 
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Controlling Accidents in Wire Products Operations 





OW do wire mills, or wire de- 

partments of mills, compare 
with other operating divisions of 
the steel industry in the number 
and severity of their accidents? 
How do different companies, with- 
in their department of wire mill 
operations, compare in_ their 
accident experience? And what 
are the companies with the best 
safety records doing, in a practi- 
cal way, to control their accident 
hazards? 


++ + 


T might be mentioned, first, 
that some splendid no-accident 
records have been made by wire 
and rod, and by wire products 
mills, as compared to the best 
safety record made in _ other 
operating departments of the steel 
industry. For example, the Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Company, 
Morgan Works, at Worcester, 
Mass., operated for a continuous 
period of 1,354,580 man-hours, 
which terminated on May 3, 1933, 
without a iost time accident. 


+ + + 


IKEWISE the Wire Products 
Division of Westinghouse 
Lamp Company, Bloomfield, N. J., 
had on November 30, 1933 operat- 
ed for a continuous period of 1,- 


Disabling Injuries, 1932, 


By R. R. Howard 


National Safety Council 


A comparison of the accident 
frequency records of rod and 
wire mills compiled by the Nat- 
ional Safety Council. Some 
splendid no-accident records 
have been made by wire and 
wire products mills as compared 
to the other operating depart- 
ments of the steel industry. 





356,664 man-hours without a lost 
time injury. 


+ + + 


HESE records compare very 

favorably with the outstand- 
ing 1932 no-injury records in 
other departments of the steel in- 
dustry, as recorded in ‘1932 
Accidental Injury Rates in the 
Steel Industry” published by the 
National Safety Council. These 
records are shown in Table A. 





IKEWISE, a number of splen- 
— did records have been report- 
ed on the “Honor Roll for 1932” 
among “miscellaneous metal pro- 
ducts industries,” as reported in 
the “1932 Accidental Injury Rates 
in the Metals Products Indus- 
tries” published by the National 
Safety Council. These include: 


+ + + 


1. Collyer Insulated Wire Com- 
pany, Pawtucket, R. I., which 
made the lowest accident fre- 
quency rate among all the large 
plants in this division which re- 
ported their 1932 accident experi- 
ence to the National Safety Coun- 
cil ( a rate of 1.48); and also the 
lowest 1932 accident severity rate 
(a rate of .001). 


TABLE A 





Department 


No-Injury Record 
(Man-Hours) 





Coke Plants 

Ferro alloys and alloy steel 
Merchant mills 

General mechanical 

Blast Furnaces 

Open Hearth 

Sheet Mills 

Blooming and billet mills 
General labor 

Seamless tube mills 





610,000 
578,000 
548,000 
538,000 
473,000 
430,000 
290,000 
238,000 
216,000 
146,000 








Miscellaneous Metal Products Industries, by Industrial Groups. 


























Aver- | NO. DISABLING INJURIES NUMBER OF DAYS LOST INJURY 

Man= 
INDUSTRIAL ee SF lee | Death Death ee... 
oo Worked oe & a Temp- TOTAL & jg Temp- TOTAL Fre- | Sev- 
GROUP br + ( Thou- i Perm. |. tal orary ‘| Perm. |. tal orary que- | er- 
sands) Loyees Total Total ney ity 
ALL GROUPS 200 81,901 52,552 5 57 1,023 1,085 30,000 29,425 20,223 79,648 15.26 .97 
Jewelry Manufacturing 22 8,022 5,455 0 0 32 32 0 tt) 461 451 3.99 .05 
Wire Drewing 35 22,276 13,555 2 23 187 212 12,000 9,841 3,685 25,426 9.52 1.14 
Chain Manufacturing 7 1,180 732 0 | 13 14 0 300 208 608 11.86 .45 
Bolt and Nut Mamfactur ing 16 5,661 3,582 1 3 67 71 6,000 900 61,568 8,558 12.11 1.46 

Valves, Pipe Fittings, Radi- 

ators & Similar Products 22 20,885 14,665 1 20 256 277 6,000 10,859 5,839 22,698 13.26 1.09 
Wire Products 26 467,927 4,955 0 3 116 118 O 1,526 2,476 4,001 14.89  .50 
Drop Forgings 14 2,573 1,749 0 2 56 58 © 3,210 776 3,986 22.54 1.55 
Structural Steel Fabricators 21 4,472 2,348 0 6 144 148 O 1,500 2,735 4,235 33.09 95 
Boiler Shops 12 «41,806 1,054 0 0 81 81 0 0 957 957 44.85 .53 
Not Otherwise Classified 25 6,899 4,611 p 1 12 ‘7% 6,000 200__1,628 _ _8,828. 10.75 _1.28 
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2. Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 
The Wire Plant of this company 
was the largest among all the 
companies in the “small plant’ 
group which reported their 1932 
accident experience, ito achieve a 
perfect 1932 accident record— 
168,000 man-hours. Also, this was 
the largest company in the group 
to improve its 1932 accident 
record over 1931 and to achieve a 
perfect 1932 accident record. 

++ + 

N that division of the Metals 
Products Industries which is 
classified as “Miscellaneous metal 
products industries,” a total of 200 
industrial units, with an average 
of 52,552 employees who worked 
a total of 81,901,000 man-hours, 
reported their 1932 accident ex- 
perience to the National Safety 
Council. These 200 companies 
were divided into the following ten 

different groups: 

Jewelry Manufacturing 

Wire Drawing 

Chain Manufacturing 

Bolt and Nut Manufacturing 

Valves, Pipe Fittings, Radiators 

and Similar Products 

Wire Products 

Drop Forgings 

Structural Steel Fabricators 

Boiler Shops 
not otherwise classified. 

++ + 
HESE groups, incidentally, 
have been named in the order 
of their lowest average 1932 
accident frequency rates. Thus, 
the thirty-five “wire drawing” 
units which employed an average 


of 18,555 workers (more than one- 
fourth of the total number of 
workers for all of the 10 groups) 
achieved a 1932 accident fre- 
quency rate which was excelled 
only by the twenty-two units in 
the jewelry manufacturing group 
with 5,453 employees. 
++ + 
HE “Wire Drawing” group re- 
ported an average of only 
9.52 lost time accident per 1,000,- 
000 man-hours of exposure, which 
is an exceptionally low accident 
frequency rate among hazardous 
industries. This record is excelled 
by only eight among the thirty-one 
different industries which report- 
ed in 1932 to the National Safety 
Council. These industries are, in 
order of the most favorable accid- 
ent frequency rate: Tobacco, 
laundry, cement, printing and 
publishing, machinery, glass, tex- 
tile, non-ferrous metals. Other 
industries with accident frequency 
records more than twice as great 
are electric railways, laundry, 
foundry, clay products, refrigera- 
tion, meat packing; and lumber- 
ing, mining, and construction have 
accident frequency rates more 
than four times as great. 
++ + 
HE Wire Drawing group, how- 
ever, had a less favorable 
1932 accident severity rate (that 
is the number of days lost as re- 
sult of disabling injuries per 1,000 
man-hours of exposure). Their 
1932 accident severity rate was 
1.14, as compared with average of 
.97 for all of the 10 groups among 



































Key lnece| Norked | Tote? | Totar }———ore 

Bo. (Thou- Disabling Daye Fre- | Sever- 
sands) Injuries | Lost Time | quency] ity 
Rod and Wire Mills 

Total secs 5,936 73 5,587 125.350 ell 
S 46 1 132 i) 0 0 0 
; - «6s 1,337 3 165 2,25 012 
S$ 222 Ss 208 1 1,800 4.80 8,63 
S 124 4 341 2 64 5,86 019 
Ss 61 5 424 3 92 7,01 019 
S 152 6 695 5 115 7.19 016 
S 95 7 700 6 238 8,57 4 
S 24 8 354 4 140 11.29 240 
S 153 9 779 10 940 12.84 1.21 
Ss 29 10 262 5 51 19,05 e19 
$8 206 11 501 9 318 29,92 1.06 
s 6 2B 179 7 106 39,14 259 
§ 135 1 224 18 1,360 80.18 6,06 





the miscellaneous metal products 
industries. -This high accident 
severity rate for the Wire Draw- 
ing group is due to the fact that 
there were two fatalities and 23 
permanent partial injuries among 
the 212 disabling injuries which 
were reported. 
+ + + 
HERE was an extremely wide 
variation in accident experi- 
ence among the thirty-five differ- 
ent companies which reported in 
the Wire Drawing group. These 
companies were further divided 
into three sized groups—large 
units; middle sized units; and 
small units. The best record 
among the large units (as pre- 
viously stated) was by the Collyer 
Insulated Wire Co., with an aver- 
age of 275 employees who worked 
a total of 677,000 man-hours and 
reported for 1932 only one tem- 
porary injury resulting in the loss 
of only one day of time. The 
company also has shown splendid 
progress in accident control dur- 
ing a three-year period, with an 
accident frequency rate of 14.78 
for 1930; 5.84 for 19381; and 1.48 


for 1932. 
++ + 


HE second best record was by 
a company with an average of 
1,759 employees who worked a 
total of nearly 3,000,000 man- 
hours and who reported for 1932 
only six disabling injuries, but 
unfortunately one of these resulted 
in a fatality. This company, re- 
gardless of the fatality, has had a 
very splendid three year accident 
frequency record as follows: a 
rate of .66 for 1930; 1.15 for 1931; 
and 2.05 for 1932. 
+++ 
HE accident frequency rate of 
the other ten companies in 
this size group vary from 2.07 to 
23.37. The company with the high- 
est accident frequency rate em- 
ployed about 500 men who worked 
nearly 1,000,000 man-hours and 
reported three permanent partial 
injuries and nineteen temporary 
injuries. All of which resulted in 
a loss of 787 days of time. In- 
cidentally, this company has less 
than one-third as many accidents 
per 1,000,000 hours of work in 
1931, and less than one-half as 
many accidents in 1930. 
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IVE from among the twelve 


companies which are classified 
as middle-sized units in the Wire 
Drawing group, reported perfect 
1932 accident frequency records. 
These companies had from 128 to 
275 employees who worked re- 
spectively from about one-quarter 
million man-hours to nearly one- 
half million man-hours. The re- 
maining seven companies among 
the middle-sized units had accident 
frequency rates which varied from 
2.89 to 51.09. The company with 
the accident frequency rate of 
51.09, reported an average of 180 
men who worked a total of 391,000 
hours, with twenty temporary 
disabling injuries which resulted 
in a total loss of 366 days. 

++ + 


OUR among the eleven small 
size units of Wire Drawing 
companies had perfect 1932 accid- 
ent frequency records. The seven 
remaining companies had rates 
which varied from 7.97 to 44.08. 
++ + 


HE twenty-six wire products 

companies which reported for 
1932 had an average accident ex- 
perience much less favorable than 
the Wire Drawing group. The 
twenty-size Wire Products com- 
panies had an average of 4,935 
employees who worked a total of 


7,927,000 man-hours. They re- 
ported a total of three permanent 
partial disabling injuries and 115 
temporary injuries which resulted 
in a total loss of 4,001 days. This 
gave them an accident frequency 
rate of 14.89 (as compared with 
9.52 for the wire drawing group). 
This rate, however, was consider- 
ably exceeded by the drop forging 
group with a rate of 22.54; and 
structural steel fabricators, 33.09; 
and boiler shops, 44.85. However, 
the average accident severity rate 
for the Wire Products group was 
less than one-half of the average 
for all of the 10 groups among 
miscellaneous metal products. 


+ + + 


NE of the thirteen Wire Pro- 

ducts companies which were 
classified as “large units” made a 
perfect 1932 accident frequency 
record. This company had 242 
employees who worked a total of 
375.000 man-hours. The remain- 
ing twelve companies had accident 
frequency rates varied from 2.46 
to 57.89. The company with the 
highest accident frequency rate 
had an average of 228 employees 
who worked a total of about one- 
half million man-hours and report- 
ed thirty-one temporary disabling 
injuries which resulted in a loss of 
422 days of time. 


IVE among the “small units” of 
the Wire Products group had 
perfect 1932 no-accident records; 
and it is interesting to note that 
three of these companies had per- 
fect 1931 records, and one of these 
three companies also had a perfect 
1930 accident record. The remain- 
ing eight companies had 1932 ac- 
cident frequency rates varying 
from 9.28 to 27.10. 


++ + 
NOTHER comparison of the 
1932 accident experience of 
Rod and Wire Mills is afforded in 
the “1932 Accidental Injury Rates 
in the Steel Industry” published 
by the National Safety Council. 
This publication summarizes the 
accident experience of 121 in- 
dustrial units in the steel industry 
with an average of 113,343 em- 
ployees who worked nearly one- 
quarter billion man-hours. The 
entire group had an average 1932 
accident frequency rate of 10.19, 
and an average severity rate of 

1.81. 

+ + + 
HIS 1932 accident experience 
for the steel industry was 
broken down into reports by 
twenty-six different departments. 

++ + 
T is interesting to compare the 
accident frequency and the ac- 
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Disabling Injuries, 1932, Steel Industry, by Departments 





























“Man-Hours Total Total Rates 
Department Worked Disabling Days 
‘Thousands ) Injuries Lost Time Frequency Severity 
Roll Turning 558 1 52 1.79 209 
General Electrical §,141 14 8,664 2.72 1.69 
Structural and Rail Milis 1,157 5 491 4.32 042 
Tin Plate Nills 19,981 88 13,643 4.40 268 
Galvanizing 738 4 127 5042 ol7 
General Mechanical 14,534 99 34,699 6.81 2639 
Coke Plants 6,582 49 21,378 7244 3225 
Blast Furnaces 4,985 39 7,416 7.82 1.49 
Ferro Alloys and Alloy Steel 3,604 29 4,708 8,05 1.51 
Blooming and Billet Millr 63407 54 8,617 843 1.54 
Transportation 1,802 19 2,490 10,54 1.38 
Mason 1,828 21 2,267 11.49 1.24 
Pipe Mills 6,283 75 4,146 11.94 266 
Open Hearth 7,508 88 $2,711 12,04 4,48 
Rod and Wire Mills 5,936 73 5,387 22.50 91 
General Labor 3,626 50 4,065 13.79 1.12 
Bessemer 506 7 6,463 13.85 12.77 
Bolt and Nut 665 10 300 15,04 045 
Fabricating 3,720 66 7,346 15.05 1.97 
Merchant Mills 6,077 96 14,966 15.80 2646 
Skelp and Strip Mills 4,292 69 12,855 16,08 3.00 
Sheet Mills 24,904 408 51,632 16.38 2,07 
Seamless Tube Mills 4,309 72 10,370 16.71 2041 
Maintenance Foundries 794 17 661 21.41 085 
Plate Mills 1,643 45 1,541 27689 094 
Forging 182 9 275 49.45 1.51 
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Card Wire 


By Kenneth B. Lewis 


Consulting Wire Mill Engineer, Worcester, Mass. 





HE hand card, which is the 

simplest form in which card 
clothing appears, might be describ- 
ed as a curry-comb with thickly 
studded.teeth, about two hundred 
to the square inch. These teeth 
are of wire in the form of double 
pointed staples bent to about a 30 
degree rake, mounted in a strip of 
leather or of heavy fabric which 
in turn is tacked to the “board” of 
the card. The function of card 
clothing is to separate, straighten, 
and lay parallel the textile fibres 
of which yarn is to be spun. In 
hand carding, as practised up to 
about a hundred and fifty years 
ago, the wool or cotton was laid 
on one card, the other card was 
drawn over it a few strokes, and 
then a reverse stroke against the 
rake of the teeth cleaned out the 
fibres and delivered them in a roll, 
ready for spinning. Today the pro- 
cess is purely mechanical, the card 
clothing being secured to continu- 
ously rotating cylinders. 

++ + 


History of Card Wire 

id is perhaps unwise to say 

positively that carding is as old 
as the other textile processes, for 
it is entirely possible to spin and 
weave uncarded fibres, but the 
earliest references to the textile 
arts refer to a carding operation. 
As to the nature of the first cards 
we can only guess, but it is safe to 
conclude that wire was used for 
this purpose rather soon after the 
invention of the wire drawing die. 
There is indeed much _ indirect 
evidence that wire drawing was 
pushed along into fine sizes ex- 
pressly for this purpose. As for 
direct evidence of its early use we 
can find it in the town records of 
Coventry, England, under date of 
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An outline of the history and 
development of card wire and 
a short description of present 
day production methods for this 
wire. 


Sept. 14, 1435 in a passage which 
is interesting enough to be quoted. 


-“And then he goeth to his card- 


wire drawer, and saith the same to 
him and he doth as his master 
biddeth him. And when the card- 
maker hath bought this wire thus 
deceivably wrought he may not 
know it till it cometh to the crook- 
ing. Then it cratcheth and fareth 
foul; so the cardmaker is right 
heavy thereof, but nevertheless he 
seeth because it is cut, he must 
needs help himself in eschewing 
his loss, he maketh cards thereof 
as well as he may. And when the 
cards have been sold to, the Cloth- 
maker and should be occupied, 
anon the teeth break and fall out, 
so the clothmaker is foully deceiv- 
ed.” And a little further on is the 
cardmaker’s complaint, a model of 
brevity. “Sir, I had of you late, 
bad wire; Sir, amend your hand, 
or, in faith, I will no more buy of 
you”. 


+ + + 


T about this time, say 1450 or 
thereabouts, a boy who was 
destined to write his name in large 
letters across ithe pages of Ameri- 


can history was in all probability 
developing the muscles of his fore- 
arms with a pair of hand cards. 
Christopher Columbus’ father, it 
will be recalled, was a woolcarder 
in Genoa. An apprentice-ship to 
such a trade was well calculated to 
make an active boy wonder 
whether the hardships of a sailor’s 
life might not have been greatly 
exaggerated. 


+ + + 


HERE is, in fact, no lack of re- 

ference to card wire through- 
out history, particularly English 
history. England struggled three 
hundred years or more to get her 
textile industry established and to 
shift her position from that of a 
pastoral to that of an industrial 
people. English wool went abroad 
and was brought back as cloth; at 
a later stage English iron and 
English leather went abroad and 
were brought back as cards, and 
the industrial leaders were, as the 
Conventry records would put it, 
“right heavy thereof”. Under date 
of 1598 we find Elizabeth con- 
sidering a petition to place an 
embargo on French cards. Of the 


English makers the petition states 
“They are able not only to serve 
this whole Realme of England and 
Wales with Iron wyer sufficient 
and at as 


reasonable prices as 
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Carding and Card Wire—From an old print. 
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forren wyer can be afforded for 
all necessary uses thereof but also 
with an overplus to be vented into 
other countries...... The iron 
Wyer cards that are usually 
broughte over are for the moste 
parte made in Roane in Normandy, 
a leaguer towne in Fraunce and 
both the Skinnes and Bourds there- 
of they are made are caryed out of 
this Realme whereby your Majes- 
tie’s Enemyes be sett ‘on woorke 
and growe riche whilest your 
Majestie’s good Subjects become 
idle and are ready to begge for 
lacke of occupacon.” 


+++ 


LIZABETH appears to have 
disregarded the appeal but 
Charles the First had a better 
business head. He announced in 
1630 that iron wire had long been 
manufactured in his Kingdom, 
and its production gave employ- 
ment to many thousand people; 
this wire, he said, was made of the 
best and purest iron, also a home 
product, and that it was unsur- 
passed by foreign wire, especially 
for cards, without which it was 
impossible to make good cloth. As 
he found the wire mills suffering 
from severe competition from 
abroad, he expressly forbade the 
importation not only of wire but 
of cards, and several other named 
wire products. 
++ + 


HE accompanying illustration 

is from the Encyclopedie 
Methodique and shows card mak- 
ing in about 1760. One man is 
pricking the leather, one is putting 
in the staples, and one is tacking 
the leather to the board. The tools 
are clearly shown, a clamping 
gauge for measuring and cutting 
off the wires, bending jig for 
staples, crooking jig, and dressing 
tool whose duplicate can be found 
in any card clothing shop today. 
The double pointed prick punch is 
well shown. 


+ + + 


Mechanica! Development 

ECHANIZATION has _pre- 

ceeded along two lines. The 
“carding engine” fought its way 
into English practise beginning 
about 1760, and perhaps sixty 


years later, in easy stages, the 
machine which cut, bent, crooked, 
and mounted the wire staples in 
the “foundation.” The carding 
engine consisted chiefly of one 
large and several smaller cylinders 
covered with card clothing and so 
driven as to simulate the action of 
hand cards in laying the fibres 
straight. One cylinder, the 
“doffer’, had its tooth rake re- 
versed, and peeled out ithe fibres in 
a thin web called a “top” which 
could be spun into a single yarn. 
Changes have been chiefly refine- 
ments. The working cylinder has 
grown from 16 to about 60 inches 
in diameter. The clothing must 
be tightly stretched on the cylind- 


-ers and is nearly always applied as 


a long narrow strip, 114 to 6 
inches wide, spiralled around the 
iron cylinder and tacked to wood- 
en inserts. The width of the strip 
is varied roughly with the cylind- 
er diameter so that the spiral pitch 
of the tooth lines will coincide 
within reasonable limits. 
+ + + 


ACHINERY for making and 
setting staples has been of 
later and of slower development. 
For many years after the wire was 
mechanically measured, cut, bent 
and crooked, the staples were put 
in by hand, generally as a home 
industry. Messrs. Earle and Chase 
who had a store in Worcester, 
Mass., advertised in 1826 that 
“persons who wish for cards to be 
set can be accommodated at our 
store.” A good setter could put in 
about twenty thousand teeth in a 
day. Machines of today put in 
about six hundred staples, (1200 
teeth) per minute, about 600,000 
teeth per shift, working from the 
coil of wire. While this sounds like 
a lot of material it must be stated 
that the average card runs about 
50,000 teeth per square foot, so a 
day’s work for a machine is not 
much card clothing. The machines 
naturally are small and numerous, 
and one operator has many of 
them in charge. 
+ + + 


RIGINALLY of wrought iron, 
the teeth are now of tempered 
steel. Tempered steel crept in 
from England, and as much as 





fifty years ago it was freely pre- 
dicted that it would drive out iron. 
The foundation” as it is called, 
originally leather, is now made of 
various materials, textiles pre- 
dominating. Cotton, linen, or a 
combination of these and other 
fabrics, are used, their plies 
cemented or vulcanized together to 
a thickness of 1% tol4, inch. Rubber 
faced and metal faced foundations 
have their uses. A certain degree 
of resilience is wanted, and it, to- 
gether with other desired charac- 
teristics, is secured by varying the 
nature and thickness of the 
foundation as well as the gauge, 
length, setting angle and rake of 
the teeth. Tinned wire is used for 
some purposes, as also is brass 
wire. The teeth are pointed, this 
job being done after the clothing 
is on the cylinder, by rotating the 
cylinder against an _ abrasive 
wheel. It is said that failures of 
teeth are much more apt to occur 
during this operation than during 
normal use. Teeth are re-sharpen- 
ed repeatedly before the clothing 
is discarded. 


+ + + 


The Wire 


ETTING down now to the wire 

itself, this is required in many 
sizes, ranging chiefly from about 
.020 to .008, with the heavy de- 
mand from .012 to .010. The stock 
is open hearth steel, .55 to .60 
carbon. Rods patented at No. 5 
are drawn to about .145, repatent- 
ed, and drawn to about .070, re- 
patented and taken to about .035. 
This is dry drawing with lime 
coat and soap. At .035 the wire is 
again patented, coppered and 
drawn wet to its final gauge, what- 
ever that may be. Tempering is of 
course a continuous operation, the 
wire passing through hot lead, 
plunging into oil, and then into 
lead at suitable heat to draw back 
the temper to the desired point. 
The operation is “bright”? temper- 
ing, arrangements being such that 
after entering the lead kettle the 
wire is not exposed until it comes 
out of the tempering kettle with a 
steel gray color and luster. Before 
the advent of the pyrometer one 


(Please turn to page 60) 
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Seams for Fourdrinier Wires 


Part II 


By Kurt Jahn, Sallfeld, Thrg. Germany 





Special Seam No. 10 


HE last weft wires are taken 
out of the cloth, and the free 
ends of the warp wires are inter- 
laced into the other sieve part, 
where they are joined in pairs by 
intertwining or twisting them to- 
gether to a knot. At this special 
seam no closing wire is used, but 
the intertwisted warp wires of one 
end of the cloth embrace directly 
the weft wires of the other end of 
the belt. However, this seam of- 
fers the disadvantage that the 
meshes condensed by the knots of 
the interlaced warp wires are easily 
stopped or obstructed. 


+ + + 


Special Seam No. I! 


HIS seam is made by arranging 

the free ends of the warp 
wires in specially prepared canals, 
thereby joining the two separate 
ends of the belt. In one method of 
this seam, the free ends of the 
warp wires are led back and splic- 
ed into mesh openings lying in the 
same sieve part from which the 
warp wires are projecting. So, 
loops are formed at both ends of 
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A description of the methods in use 
in Germany for obtaining an endless 
wire belt for fourdrinier paper making 


machines. The article particularly 


describes methods of producing var- 
ious kinds of seams for joining the 


belt. (Continued from January) 


the cloth which are joined by 
means of a closing wire. This seam 
evidently is made in a twisting or 
braiding process for which the 
warp wires have to project con- 
siderably. Besides, canals have to 
be provided in the cloth during the 
weaving process into which the 
free ends of the warp wires are 
interlaced. These proceedings al- 
low us to join two sieve parts only 
at the places already predetermin- 
ed at the weaving of the cloth. 
Any change of the fourdrinier 
wire length is impossible. 


+ + + 


Special Seams see photos 12 and 13 


HESE photos represent the 
seams now in most frequent 
use. The last weft wire of both 
cloth ends is well fastened with its 
warp wires by soldering or welding. 
A closing wire embraces the fixed 


Oak 





weft wires of both ends of the belt 
and joins them. This welded seam 
is easy to make, secures a long life 
of the seam, does not mark the 
paper and does not prejudice the 
drainage at the seam. Photo 12 il- 
lustrates this special seam at plain 
cloth, photo 13 at twisted (cabled) 
cloth. 
+++ 
Special Seams see photo 14 


W iaerp soft soldering generally 
used at the welded seams 
often is not sufficient to fasten the 
last weft wire of each cloth end 
with its warp wires in a really 
positive and reliable manner. Also 
the mechanical or electrical weld- 
ing of the wire meshes of the 
last weft wire with the warp wires 
often is not advantageous, as on 
the one hand specially alloyed 
wires have to be used and on the 
other hand the cross section of the 
wires is reduced in a critical 
measure by the welding process. 


+ + + 


HESE drawbacks are avoided 
by the special seam according 
to photo 14, at which the last weft 
wire of both adjacent cloth ends 
are welded with its warp wires 











by means of hard soldering. The 
join of the so fixed last weft wires 
of the opposed cloth ends is made 
by a closing wire. In this way an 
absolutely reliable joining of the 
last weft wires with the ends of 
the warp wires is guaranteed so 
that the closing wire for joining 
the two sieve parts need only to be 
wound round this last weft wire 
of the adjacent sieve parts. A 
special preparation of the cloth by 
the use of alloyed wires is not 
necessitated at this special seam, 
and the strength and resistance of 
the seam is not affected by diminu- 
tion of the wire cross section. 


++ + 


| N a view seen from above, photo - 


14 illustrates a seam of an end- 
less belt made in the above men- 
tioned method. The weft wires 
are designated in general with b 
and the warp wires with “a”. To 
join the last weft wires “‘b 1” resp. 
“bh 2” of each cloth end without 
diminishing the cross section of 
the wire and in a really reliable 
way with the ends of the warp 
wires “a”, these two last weft 
wires b 1 resp. b 2 are soldered 
up with their warp wires “a” by 
means of hard soldering. There- 
by, a very reliable and durable 
joint is obtained, and the fixed two 
last weft wires b 1, b 2 of each 
sieve part can be joined together 
directly by a closing wire c. This 
closing wire c overlaps at no 
place of the cloth more than one 
mesh opening and, therefore, fits so 
flat into the joining places of both 
sieve parts that it does not notice- 
ably mark the paper formed over 
the fourdrinier wire. 


-% 
Method of Making a Welded Seam 


for Fourdrinier Wires 





Special Seam, See Photo 15 

EAMS for fourdrinier wires 
must not only be mechanical- 

ly solid, resistant and also flexible, 
but they must run over the 
rollers of the paper machine in the 
same smooth way as the chief part 
of the cloth. Furthermore, the 
draining is not permitted to be es- 
sentially different at the seam 
from the other part of the cloth, 


in order to avoid a too strong 
marking of the paper by the seam. 
Most of the seams, which are in 
common use, do not fulfil these 
conditions in full measure. The 
most usual seams with a closing 
wire passing behind weft wires 
specially fastened with their warp 
wires, are mechanically sufficient- 
ly solid and also flexible, but 
the closing wire inevitably pro- 
jects over the surface of the cloth 
and condenses the mesh openings. 
At seams of other kinds, the 
metal used for making the seam 
often gives trouble in a similar 
way. It has been triec to join the 
ends of the warp wires of both 
sieve parts with one another by 
welding, but in most cases these 
trials did not succeed in joining 
the warp wires in a sufficiently 
positive and reliable way. 


+++ 


HE device described in the 

following makes this possible 
in a satisfactory manner. By means 
of this device, the two ends of the 
fourdrinier wire are brought into 
a suitable angle-position to one 
another before the welding pro- 
cess. With exception of the warp 
wire ends to be joined, the two 
sieve parts are held fast between a 
rooflike frame and covering plates 
in such a manner that only the 
warp wire ends are exposed 
to the flame of the welding 
burner or ‘the like. This arrange- 
ment not only makes it possible 








to bring the warp wires into exact- 
ly the right position for the weld- 
ing and to keep them in this 
position during the welding pro- 
cess, but all parts not to be weld- 
ed are protected against the influ- 
ence of the welding heat. 


++ + 


HE device is illustrated in a 

schemed drawing in photo 15. 
Figure 1 shows a side-view of the 
total device. Figure 2 illustrates 
on a larger scale the uppermost 
part of this device. Figure 3 is a 
view from above upon a seam 
(largely magnified) made by this 
method. 


+++ 


EFORE making the seam, the 

two sieve parts “a” and ‘“‘b” 
of the fourdrinier wire are put on 
a rooflike frame consisting of two 
parts c and d which can be fixed 
in links g and h by means of 
screws e and f. ‘These links g 
and h in return can be fixed on 
eyes of a base plate m by means 
of screws i and k. Thus being 
adjustable, the device enables the 
choice of the right and most favor- 
able angle for making the seam. 
Metal plates n and o serve for 
holding fast the sieve parts “a” 
and b on the rest plates ¢ and d. 
The ends of both sieve parts are 
pushed forward so far that the 
projecting warp wire ends (if 
necessary the last weft wire of 
each sieve part has to be drawn 
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out. of the cloth) are overlapping 
and crossing one another as shown 
in figure 2. The covering plates 
n and o are so arranged that the 
total sieve parts are covered with 
exception of the projecting warp 
wire ends. The darting flame of 
the welding burner ‘“‘p” causes 
these warp wire ends to be melted 
down, till a firm joint of the ends 
with one another results. 


+ + + 


HIS gives a seam as illustrated 

in photo 15, figure 3. The 
warp wires are designated with 1, 
the weft wires with 2. Only the 
warp wire ends of both sieve parts 
are here welded together. The 
traverse joint of the warp wires 
made by the welding process has 
approximately the position, the 
thickness and the effect of one of 
the weft wires so that the four- 
drinier wire works at the seam 
in nearly the same way as at all 
other places as well as in its me- 
chanical properties and its effect 
upon the paper pulp. 


++ + 


HE welding can be done by 
means of darting flames ex- 
tended over the whole width of the 
fourdrinier wire or in a simpler 
way by guiding slowly one or more 
welding burners over the whole 
width of the seam from one side to 
the other. But it is not absolute- 
ly necessary to effect the welding 
by means of a darting flame; any 
other welding methods can be ap- 
plied, e. g. electrical welding, etc. 


+ + + 


Special Seam See Photo 16 

HIS special seam solves in a 

favourable way the problem 
to secure for the paper pulp run- 
ning on the fourdrinier wire in the 
paper machine a free passage of 
its secreting water (back water) 
through the meshes of the cloth 
especially at the seam, as other- 
wise the water remains in most 
cases somewhat higher at a cor- 
responding place on the paper, 
causing the paper to have a bad 
look, to be ruffled or even to break 
off on account of the prevented 
draining and the insufficient dry- 
ing at this place. 


T the other seams, the ends of 

the fourdrinier wire are join- 
ed by soldering, welding or melt- 
ing up the two adjacent cloth ends. 
The warp wires of each sieve part 
are thereat welded or soldered up 
with the last weft wires, and then 
the join is made by a closing wire. 
This closing wire runs in a spiral 
line through the meshes of both 
sieve parts forming on both sides 
of the cloth flat, oblique windings 
lying closely ‘together at the seam- 
joint and causing congestion of 
the seam and preventing the drain- 
ing and marking of the paper. 
There also arises the further dis- 
advantage that the warp wires on 
the underside of ‘the fourdrinier 
cloth engrave somewhat into the 
covers of the suction boxes, i.e. 
into the metal or wood rails over 
which the fourdrinier wire has to 
slide. This means an injurious 
reaction of the remaining wood 
pieces to the closing wire, if these 
rails are not regularly and care- 
fully squared. The closing wire 
suffers an additional wear by a 
spoon-like grinding easily causing 
a breaking of the closing wire and 
a premature uselessness of the 
endless belt. 


+ + + 


O avoid these disadvantages 

and to reduce the marking of 
the closing wire in the paper, it is 
necessary to form the seam on the 
upper side of the endless belt in 
such a way that it appears on the 
surface only superficially just 
like the cloth itself, thus marking 
the paper not more than the cloth 
itself does it. At the special seam 
according to photo 16, the last weft 
wires “a” and b of each sieve 
part are joined with their warp 
wires e (figure 1) by soldering, 
melting or welding like at other 
seams. However, the closing wire 
is not wound through the meshes 
of the cloth in a spiral line, but by 
slingwise guidance of the closing 
wire—and this is the essential 
note of this special seam—it forms 
loops alternately at the crossing 
points of the last weft wires “a” 
and b with the warp wires e on 
both sieve parts. 


IGURE 1 illustrates how the 
closing wire ¢ winds at first 
under the weft wire b at the one 
sieve part and then over the first 
warp wire e at its crossing point 
with the weft wire b, then form- 
ing in the same way a sling at the 
crossing point of the second warp 
wire e with the last weft wire 
“a” at the opposed sieve part. 
This proceeding repeats at the first 
sieve part at the crossing point of 
the third warp wire e with the 
last weft wire b, then at the 
fourth warp wire at the opposed 
end of the belt, etc. in such a way 
that both ends are joined by a 
slingwise guidance of the closing 
wire alternately embracing the 
crossing points of the last weft 
wires with their warp wires. 


+ + + 


S figure 2 shows, the curve 

formed by the closing wire c 
—seen from the side—has the 
form of a sling, the turning-point 
d of which creates an articulated 
seam of the endless belt. This 
articulated joint is of great im- 
portance for endless fourdrinier 
wires since they must permanently 
run round pressing and guiding 
rollers having partially a diameter 
of not more than 6 inches. There- 
fore, fourdrinier wires with this 
articulated joint can better con- 
form to the small circumference of 
the rollers than if the closing wire 
runs in a spiral line over the 
penultimate weft wires of both 
ends of the belt. Figure 2 
illustrates also that the closing 
wire ¢ at its slings gives only a 
puncti-form marking of the paper 
just like the cloth itself, and that 
this closing wire does not prejudice 
or prevent the draining of the 
paper pulp at the seam of the four- 
drinier wire. 


+ + + 


Special Seam See Photo 17 


HIS special seam has_ the 

characteristic that the last 
weft wire of each cloth end melted, 
or soldered up with its warp wires 
is reduced partly; that is, up 
to the half of its cross-section 
and that the two reduced weft 
wires are then joined to one single 
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weft wire by melting, soldering or 
welding. At this seam, therefore, 
no closing wire is used contrary 
to most of the other seams. The 
inconvenience experienced with 
the other seams is here avoided, 
especially the stoppage of the 
meshes and the undesirable water- 
permeability as well as the prema- 
ture uselessness of the fourdrinier 
wire caused by the breaking of the 
closing wire as the result of fric- 
tion or wear. All these drawbacks 
are prevented without weakening 
the fourdrinier wire at the seam. 


+ + + 


S already mentioned, at this 
special seam each of the two 


sieve parts to be joined are fasten- - 


ed by melting, welding or solder- 
ing up the last weft wire “a” with 
the warp wires b, c. These last 
weft wires “a” so fixed with their 
warp wires b, c are shown in 
photo 17, figure 1 and 2. These 
welded side-seams are absolutely 
necessary as practice has proved 
that at non-fixed cloth ends direct- 
ly welded together, the warp wires 
do not precisely oppose one an- 
other but are displaced from each 
other so that a welding or solder- 
ing of the warp wire ends of 
both sieve parts then is not pos- 
sible. A joint of the two cloth 
ends illustrated in figures 1 and 2 
is made in such a way that the last 
weft wires are reduced partially, 
up to the half of their cross-section 
(figures 3 and 4). Also the warp 
wires b, c welded up with the last 
weft wire “a” are reduced in the 
same way. These operations are 
generally mechanical. In spite of 
the shortening of the cloth ends 
and in spite of the reduction of the 
cross-section of the last weft wires, 
the firm connection (by melting, 
soldering or welding) between 
warp wires and the last weft wire 
endures. The last weft wire “a” 
of each cloth end so prepared and 
reduced in the cross-section are 
then put together and joined to one 
weft wire “a” by melting, solder- 
ing or welding, and at the same 
time the shortened warp wires of 
both cloth ends are joined together 
by the united last weft wire. The 
seam made by this method is 
illustrated in figure 5. 





ENERALLY it is advisable to 
reduce the cross-section of the 
last weft wire “a” of each cloth end 
up to its half. But a smaller 
or larger reduction is possible and 
would then give in the junction a 





longish-round or oval cross-section 
of the combined last weft wires. 
++ + 

HE joint of the cloth obtained 

by this method can be de- 
signated as perfectly seamless. It 
offers the advantages that the 
joint place is not weakened, and 
that the meshes beside the joint 
place are in no way stopped or 
thickened, since this joint is made 
in a certain measure in a rather 
mathematic seam-line, which is 
observed with the eye only as a 
somewhat dark stroke and which 





in the use can be in no way pre- 
judicial. 
++ + 
Special Seam, See Photo 18 
T this seam, the warp wire 
ends standing out of the last 


clbb. ; 


weft wire are cut off at both cloth 
ends, and these last weft wires of 
both adjacent sieve parts are then 
joined by welding or soldering. 
Photo 18 illustrates such a welded 
seam. The two last weft wires are 
designated with “a” and b, the 
warp wires with c. An advantage 
of this special seam is that the 
mesh openings at the joint-place 
are not stopped or thickened by 
closing or stitching forming wires. 
However, the seam itself, though 
only as wide as two weft wires, is 
water-impermeable. 





| Part II of this article will be published 


in the March issue of Wire and Wire Products 





Heating Strip for Razor Blades 
F razor blades are to painlessly 
remove whiskers the temper- 
ing and heat treating must be done 
with great exactness. Inductive 
heating of the strip material can 
do just this and is being used in 
the plant of one large manufac- 
turer. However to be sufficiently 
fast, the job calls for a frequency 
cf 4800 cycles and to generate this 
was the problem. The usual type 
of synchronous generator for this 
frequency would require 160 poles 
and a speed of 3600 rpm.—Cer- 
tainly a most difficult job. The 
solution came by using a water 


cooled inductor 
There are still effective 160 poles 
but no winding is required on the 
rotating part. The field winding 
is a stationary coil, concentric 
with the shaft. Magnetic flux 
jumps a small air gap to the mass 
of the rotor iron—flows out 
through narrow solid pole pieces 
on the periphery creating an alter- 
nating voltage in the stator wind- 
ing. 

The machine, rated 60 kw., is 
totally enclosed and is cooled by 
water pipes placed to cool the stat- 
or iron and the air enclosed in the 
machine. 
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Exports and Imports of Wire 





Exports of iron and steel wire products in Nov., 1933 and Nov., 1932 
(In gross tons) 








Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1933 1933 1932 
MI ONY Fo ne RA dw acai ema Tm Reda eek aes kee dt, aR 2,645 472 
Sonn, imrves Wie BIID BUORL oS soos 955m a, sr0is0.c oes 1,974 1,424 1,276 
Plain black or galvanized iron or steel wire ....... 2,870 3,420 404 
Barbed wire and woven wire fencing .............. 3,173 2,661 904 
POU RPAPO GCLOEN CIOUE 65 5 os ie cis c divie 0's oan ecereieg: oe os 36 74 51 
SR I ile od Sots Sid air a wg nuke dae ste ask EAT a 372 258 107 


Insulated iron or steel wire and cable—see analysis below 
95 





Other wire and manufactures 253 357 167 
ET MEIN 8 5) 5 ealarelnd Oo LV WEED EE PERN S LON GORE ES 984 832 711 
LU Dee SAL OPA RR EPI eee t 58 25 30 
Other nails, including staples 185 270 170 
Bolts, machine screws, nuts, rivets and washers .... 357 560 206 

Total, these 11 classifications: ©: ..s5660es00500% 12,324 12,526 4,498 





Imports of iron and steel wire and wire products into the United States 
(In gross tons) 





Concrete reinforcement bars 


Telephone and telegraph wire 


Wire rope Gnd strand «0.6 scr scceecss 
a i ES OO ee ee eer es eee 
RGIS, MRM TOR a oii a 6.6 are ete hare 0 0 o 0% 





Hollow bars and drill steel ................ 
DUSDOMMMG) BOGEN DRI © o.4.5o.5.0.0.00 os Seeds dw 
0 OE Ee rarr repre trey Prt 
OR SS Ea Oe err ere se he Re: 
Bound von and steel. Wire iii iicccies cease 


Miat Wihe And Bivin, GLECOL 6 i!6i..566 ce Se iees aes 


Pemiee, CHEES BNE BtAPIEN oad tacedcasds 
WUGNER; MANU. WMI. VEVGES | 5... siciears 0 sis sou pesaies 





85 1,474 

saineteret 4 é 71 103 
ae eehe a 2,178 3,150 
sheep bike 7 1,735 935 
ire 311 1,876 
he evarerd sra.8 45} 261 102 
2 

i c6.wae w8 210 131 
103 148 

77 243 

2,351 2,741 

esa whiny: we 5 696 1,199 
Rasy 41 33 
Sati arefres 7,045 8,119 12,137 


Total, these 13 classifications .......... 








Exports of Insulated Wire and Cable 


NOVEMBER, 1933 














Lbs. Value 

Insulated iron or steel wire and cable ............0eeeeeeeeeee 993 $ 184 
SN OU ais slew ke cN dae kee Wed 6S a RO MRED Monee 6604 Se 157,195 36,565 
Insulated copper WeACherprool WITS. 26066 c ids ec ceacceessus 60,351 9,109 
Ware Gna Cable TEIEDHONOS CADIS. 65 oioiec os 6c ce ece ecb eens se eee pie 1,949 512 
SPU TNMUNMOET CODTCE, WIPE. 5.5.5) 6 66 0.0. 6-0:976.d0< v1006nt.09) 676-0'a-0 wi 0iw a diese 411,395 75,493 
PE TU REGS fc ict eb cdwaa wads Gdevsdeceeusioas pau den 13,352 19,523 
EEL, LIRENG GC CIMSOTICRTAONS, O55 5s oc as eie dknse cee doa ahees 645,235 $141,386 








XPORTS in November were 
smaller than those of October 
by 7,155 tons. The largest single 
decrease was in galvanized steel 
sheets (6,051 tons), but there were 
also sharp declines in welded and 
seamless casing and oil line pipe 
(1,910 tons and 1,897 tons). Par- 
tially offsetting these were gains 
of 4,427 tons in the trade in scrap, 
of 968 tons in the shipments of car 
wheels and axles, of 955 tons in 
skelp, and of 933 tons in black steel 
sheets. 


+ + + 

APAN continued as the United 
States’ leading market for iro 
and steel products, taking in No- 
vember 59,115 tons, of which 53,- 
789 tons was scrap, 3,012 tons was 
tin plate, and 974 tons was car 
wheel and axles. Of the Canadian 
total of 24,396 tons, 12,501 tons 
was scrap and 4,724 tons was tin 
plate, while 17,747 tons of the Ital- 


ian total of 18,323 tons was scrap. 
Brazil purchased 11,718 tons in No- 
vember with heavy rails (5,827 
tons), rail joints (2,146 tons), and 
barbed wire (1,120 tons) the prin- 
cipal items—the Argentine trade 
of 6,044 tons included 935 tons of 
plain wire. 
+ + + 
MPORTS of iron and steel in No- 
vember dropped to 28,979 gross 
tons—17,694 tons under the Octob- 
er figure. Pig iron was the prin- 
cipal contributor to this showing, 
receipts of this commodity being 
only 4,079 tons or 15,543 tons less 
than in the month before. Other 
products to show sharp reductions 
were scrap (4,464 tons), structur- 
al shapes (1,317 tons), and wire 
rods (957 tons). Of the fourteen 
increases registered but one was 
in any considerable amount that 
being the 4,361 ton increase in the 
receipts of ferro-manganese. 


ANADA, slightly increasing 
her total tonnage (to 13,264 
tons), remained the leading sup- 
plier of iron and steel products to 
the United States—her total being 
featured by 9,003 tons of ferro- 
manganese and 2.851 tons of scrap. 
Belgium, with a more varied trade, 
was second—her total of 5,590 tons 
including 1,671 tons of merchant 
steel bars, and 989 tons of hoops. 
All of India’s 3,447 tons was pig 
iron, while of the German total of 
2,434 tons, 624 tons were nails, and 
346 tons were barbed wire. The 
fifth sourcee—Sweden—supplied 1,- 
500 tons including 630 tons of wire 
rods and 199 tons of merchant 
steel bars. 
+ + + 
ARD clothing receipts were 
much reduced—the total of 
23,013 square feet ($32,286) in- 
cluding 20,418 square feet ($28,- 
226) from the United Kingdom 
and 2,595 square feet ($4,060) 
from Germany. 
+ + + 
TILL another reduction was 
that in wire cloth and screen- 
ing—to 30,917 square feet—the 
principal sources of supply being 
Canada (21,360 square feet), Ger- 
many (4,613 square feet), Sweden 
(2,210 square feet), France (1,714 
square feet), and Czechoslovakia 
(1,020 square feet). 
+ + + 
OURDRINIER wire _ imports 
were down to 42,611 square 
feet with 24,310 square feet orig- 
inating in Austria, 7,267 square 
feet in Sweden, 6,781 square feet 
in Germany, and 4,253 square feet 
in France. 
++ + 
HE trade in wire fencing and 
netting was much smaller in 
November. The 1,004,195 square 
feet of this product galvanized be- 
fore weaving all came from Ger- 
many while the 463,330 square 
feet of fencing, and netting galvan- 
ized after weaving was divided be- 
tween Germany (278,680 square 
feet) and the Netherlands (184,- 
650 square feet). 


++ + 
XPORTS of iron and steel wood 
screws during November 


totaled 30,538 gross, valued at 
$8,653. The principal purchasers 
were the United Kingdon with 12,- 
880, Mexico, 9,022, Italy, 1,950, 
and Guatemala, 1,665 gross. 
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Round the World With the Wire Industry 





Great Britain Increases Duty on 


Rolling Mill Rolls 


N the recommendation of the 

Import Duties Advisory Com- 
mittee (British) the Treasury an- 
nounced on Aug. 30, 1933, that the 
duty on the following classes of 
rolls, either forged or cast, for 
rolling mills, would be changed: 
(1) Value not exceeding 24 lb. per 
ton (formerly 20 percent) now 
33.30 percent; (2) Value between 
24 Ibs. and 40 lbs. per ton (for- 
merly 20 percent) now either 8 


lb. per ton, or 20 percent, which-. 


ever is greater; and (3) Value ex- 
ceeding 40 lbs. per ton (formerly 
20 percent) now 25 percent. These 
new duties were put into effect as 
of Sept. 5, 1933. 


, Sikes. hogs. G 


T the time these changes were 

announced, the Advisory Com- 
mittee stated that “These (rolls) 
have hitherto been subject to a 
duty of 20 percent ad valorem as 
parts of machinery. They now be- 
come dutiable at the same rates as 
other forgings and castings, in or- 
der to protect the home manufac- 
turer against the uneconomic price 
cutting to which these goods, like 
other similar iron and steed prod- 
ucts, are being subjected by fore- 
ign competition. The new duties, 
in common with other additional 
duties on similar iron and _ steel 
products, cease to be chargeable on 
the expiration of 214 years from 
April 26, 1932’’. 


+ + + 


British Apply for Increased Alumi- 
num Wire Duties 


HE British Import Duties Ad- 

visory Committee has given 
notice of the following applica- 
tions: 

For an increase in the import 
duty on:—rods, wire, tubes, and 
sections of aluminum or alloys of 
aluminum containing more than 50 
per cent by weight of aluminum. 

Any representations which in- 


terested parties may desire to make 
in regard to these applications 
should be addressed to the Import 
Duties Advisory Committee, Cax- 
ton House, Tothill Street, London, 
S. W. 


+ + + 


Vickers Works Being Reorganized 


T is reported that the Vickers 
Works, Sheffield, England, of 
the English Steel Corp. is to be re- 
organized and brought up to date 
and that this will involve an ex- 
penditure of approximately £500,- 
000. 

Provisions are being made for 
the installation of one additional 
open hearth furnace in the new 
steel melting house, making a com- 
plete battery of four 60-ton fur- 
naces. It is understood that the 
bulk of the expenditure is to be 
made in the extension of the plant 
for the heat treating of special 
steels. 


+ + + 


Spowers Retained by Lancashire 
Wire Co., Ltd. 


HE Lancashire Wire Co. Ltd., 

of Manchester, England, has 
retained W. H. Spowers, Jr., Con- 
sulting Galvanizing Engineer, of 
New York, N. Y., to advise them 
in all problems connected with 
their galvanizing operations. 


+ + 4+ 


Syndicate of German Rivet Manu- 
facturers for Domestic Market 


HE cut-throat competition 
among the German _ rivet 
manufacturers, which had con- 
tinued for many years, was recent- 
ly checked in accordance with the 
new Government’s economic pro- 
gram. First of all, manufacturers 
of raw materials are ‘no longer 
permitted to quote preferential 
prices to concerns subsidiary to or 
affiliated with them, but the latter 
have been placed on an equal basis 
with the independent rivet manu- 
facturers. A price convention has 


been organized which has thus far 
been joined by 45 manufacturers. 
This measure is said to have lead to 
an appreciable stabilization of 
prices, despite the fact that quite a 
large number of firms have not yet 
joined the new convention. 


+ + + 


HE present basic price, Dec. 
1932, for rivets is RM. 185.00 
per ton, freight basis Oberhausen. 
The surcharges hitherto in force, 
remained unchanged in general. A 
maximum rebate of 55 percent on 
the basic price is granted for stand- 
ard trade rivets, the quotations be- 
ing dependent upon the amounts 
purchased. However, it is not plan- 
ned for the time being to organize 
a sales syndicate with a quota 
system while it remains to be seen 
how and to what extent the de- 
mand for curtailed production can 
ke complied with. 


+ + + 


New Mill in Australia 


HE Australian Steel Co., Ltd., 
of Sydney, N.S. W. Australia, 
are starting construction on a new 
steel mill to cost approximately 
$500,000 including equipment. 
The bulk of the machinery is to 
be purchased in the United States 
and D. L. Benbow of New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio, will supervise the 
erection and installation of the 
plant and equipment. 


+ + + 


International Wire Cartel Meets in 
Brussels 


EETING in Brussels on Nov- 

ember 8th the International 
Wire Cartel (which includes Bel- 
gium, France, the Netherlands, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary and Denmark) agreed upon 
certain price reductions. While no 
statement is at hand as to the 
general applicability of these re- 
ductions it should be noted that in 
the case of Belgium the price of 
spikes was reduced to 150 Frs. 
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from 155, that of bright wire to 
110 Frs. from 130, and that of 
No. 12 barbed wire to 170 Frs. 
from 190. 
+ + + 

HE International Wire Cartel, 

formed for a period of 5 years, 
began operations on January 1, 
1932. Up to the present time it is 
reported to have given complete 
satisfaction to its membership as 
well as to the Fence Wire Cartel 
(which includes Austria and the 
Saare). Participation quotas are 
calculated on a basis of approxi- 
mately 700,000 tons annually—the 
largest proportion being alloted to 
Belgium and Germany. The cartel 
holds the export sales monopoly for 
bright, annealed, coppered and 
varnished, tinned and barbed wire, 
springs, and three-fold hexagonal 
fence wire. 

++ + 

German November Exports 

HE German wire cartel reports 

that export business during 
November was 16% greater than 
October and that this improvement 
has been maintained through the 
month of December, although the 
domestic demand showed the usual 
seasonal decline. 

+ + + 
Independents Increase Rod 
Capacity 

HE chief outsider of the Inter- 
national wire rod cartel and 
the IWECO, the Societe Franco- 
lbelge d’Avers has increased its 
wire rod capacity to 3000 tons 
monthly and its wire nail capacity 
to 1500 tons monthly and is com- 
peting keenly against the two 
syndicates. 
+ + + 
T is reported that this company 
has definitely decided to stay 
out of the cartel and that negotia- 
tions with the Swedish Wire Nail 
manufacturers also resulted in a 
decision on their part not to join 
the cartel. 
+ + + 
HE French War Ministry has 
placed huge orders for barbed 


wire. In October 720 tons were 
bought; in November 500 tons, and 
in December over 600 tons. This 
wire is 6 cm apart and of 2.8 mm 
diameter for each of the two 
strands. 
+ + + 
Hexagonal Wire Netting 
HE German wire netting ex- 
port market reveals a sub- 
stitution of hexagonal wire netting 
made of galvanized wire in place 
of hexagonal wire netting galvan- 
ized after drawing. It is estimated 
that nearly 40% of the total ex- 
ports were of this character dur- 
ing 1933 while in 1930 only 10% 
were of this character and in 1927 
only 5%. 
+ + + 
T is reported in the export mark- 
ets that the hexagonal netting 
is finding a stronger competitor in 
square netting, particularly for 
chain link fencing, despite the high 
freight rates on the hexagonal 
netting. In many export countries 
such as the Near East, Egypt, 
South Africa and Latin America, 
square netting is more and more 
replacing the hexagonal netting. 
++ + 


Japanese Wire Nails Boycotted 
ERMAN exporters report that 
the Chinese and other import- 
ers in the Straits Settlements, 
Burma and Siam are boycotting 
Japanese wire nails due to the fact 
that they purchased on a net cash 
basis from the Japanese but when 
claims were put in for defective 
products the Japanese producers 
paid no attention to them and the 
purchasers found themselves load- 
ed up with poor and unsaleable pro- 
ducts. 
+ + + 
S a result the importers of 
these countries decided that 
either Japan must agree to sell on 
the same terms as the European 
shippers or they would not buy 
any further from the Japanese. 
+ + + 
UROPEAIN terms usually of- 
fered are 60 ‘to 90 days docu- 


ments against acceptance while the 
Japanese terms are net cash 
against documents subject to a 
cash discount of 5%. 


+++ 
German Fine Wire Cloth Sales 


HE German mills producing 

extra fine wire mesh and 
cloth for the mining industry, and 
more particularly the gold mining 
industry, are very busy and most 
manufacturers are operating at 
about 90% of capacity. 


+ + + 


ANADA is buying but most of 

the orders are coming from 
Australia, South Africa, Latin 
America and Central America. 
Most of the wire mesh now pro- 
duced in Germany for the gold 
mines is made of monel metal, 
Lautalmesh (Lautal is an alumi- 
num. alloy), cupro-nickel mesh; the 
latter being used for the very finest 


diameters. 
+ + + 


Cupalloy 
HE ancients discovered a_so- 
called method of hardening 
copper, the secret of which is said 
to be lost. In recent times similar 
methods have frequently been re- 
discovered but all of them, both 
ancient and modern, involve the 
use of alloying elements’ which 
have reduced the electrical and 

thermal conductivity. 


+++ 


OR use in commutators, - slip 
rings and other electrical de- 
vices a hard metal is necessary 
and high conductivity of heat and 
electricity very desirable. A new 
group of copper base alloys, called 
Cupalloy, much harder than pure 
copper, with much higher elastic 
strength and whose electrical con- 
ductivity approaches that of pure 
copper have been developed. The 
creep strength of this alloy is 
considerably greater than that of 
cold drawn copper and the strength 
does not deteriorate with time at 
elevated temperatures as is the 
case with cold drawn copper. 
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A Review oF Recent Wire PATENTS 





No. 1,927,498, BELT FOR FOURDRI- 
NIER MACHINES. Patented September 
19, 1933, by Hamilton Lindsay, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, and Edward J. Buell, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., assignors to The 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, a Corporation of Ohio. 

This wire fabric belt embodies a con- 
struction wherein the warp wires and 
weft wires have such relation to each 
other in size that the plane of the tops 
of the weft knuckles is disposed above 
the plane of the center of the warp 
knuckles and below the plane of the tops 
of the warp knuckles, whereby a sheet 
formed thereon possesses substantially 
the same degree of smoothness on each 
side. 

+ + + 

No. 1,928,575, HIGH TENSION 
CABLE. Patented September 26, 1933, 
by Ernst Gustav Sievert, Stockholm, 
and Bernhard Sophus Faith Ell, Spanga, 
Sweden, assignors to Telefonaktiebola- 
get L. M. Ericsson, Stockholm, Sweden, 
a Company of Sweden. 

The lead sheath of the cable is tightly 
enclosed along its entire length by a 
non-elastie cover of concrete. It is claim- 
ed that deformation of the lead sheath 
under influence of the inner over-pres- 
sure is thus prevented. 

+++ 

No. 1,936,679, WIRE STRAIGHTEN- 
ING MECHANISM, Patented Novem- 
ber 21, 1933, by Jacob T. Leech, Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 

A rolling contact is provided instead 
of the conventional friction shoes, the 
rollers being arranged to permit the 
wire to be bent sharply when required. 

+ + + 

No. 1,936,931, MACHINE FOR 
MAKING WIRE FABRIC, Patented 
November 28, 1933, by Albert Bradley, 
Sterling, Ill., assignor to Northwestern 
Barb Wire Company, Sterling, Ill., a 
corporation of Illinois. 

The machine is specificially adapted 
for the making of wire fabric of her- 
ring bone design, a guiding sleeve being 
provided so that the fabric will be 
wound on the receiving reel evenly. 

+++ 

No. 1,936,940, NAIL STRIP FEED- 
ER, Patented November 28, 1933, by 
William H. Johnson, Arlington, Mass., 
assignor to United Shoe Machinery Cor- 
poration, Paterson, N. J., a corporation 
of New Jersey. 

In this apparatus, a support for a 
reserve roll of nail strip is provided in 
combination with a tension spring con- 
structed and arranged to advance the 
free end portion of the wire nail strip 
to a feeding machine. 

ee 

No. 1,936,994, RUBBER INSUL- 
ATED ELECTRICAL CONDUCTOR, 
Patented November 28, 1933, by Harold 
D. Rice, Bristol, R. I., assignor to Nat- 
ional India Rubber Company, Bristol, 
R. L., a Corporation of Rhode Island. 

The inventor has endeavored to pro- 
vide a grainless texture conductor which 
will be dielectric when wet. The rubber 
insulation contains not more than five 


Complete Descriptions and Drawings 
of Patents May Be Had for 25 cents. 
Address, Wire & Wire Products, 17 East 
42nd St., New York. 





per cent of natural non-rubber constitu- 


ents. 
+ + + 

No. 1,937,054, OIL-FILLED CABLE, 
Patented November 28, 1933, by Carl 
Cremer, Copenick-Wendenschloss, near 
Berlin, and Max Weiset, Templ<hof, 
near Berlin, Germany. 

This cable is of the oil-filled, twisted 
multi-wire core construction, the lead 
sheath enclosing the cylindrical} jcon- 
ductors, being of an elliptical cross sec- 
tion, whereby falciform longitudinal 
channels are provided between the sur- 
face of each of the conductors and the 
sheath, these channels being filled with 


oil. 
a +4 
No. 1,937,078, WIRE FABRIC MA- 
CHINE, Patented November 28, 1933, 
by Charles C. Wickwire, Cortland, N. 
Y., assignor to Wickwire Brothers, Cort- 
land, N. Y., a corporation of New York. 
The machine is adapted to form wire 
fabric which is free of distortion, the 
crossing points being humpless. 
+ + + 
No. 1,937,420, APPARATUS FOR 
HEAT TREATING WIRE, Patented 
November 28, 1933, by William H. Wood, 
South Euclid, Oscar C. Trautman, 
Parma, and William FE. Benninghoff, 
Lakewood, Ohio; said Trautman and 
Benninghoff assignors to said Wood. 
This apparatus is adapted for the 
simultaneous heating of a number of 
wires through the medium of electricity, 
there being a number of wires contact- 
ing with each contact member and con- 
stituting a multiple-circuit path for the 
current. 
+ + + 


No. 1,937,767, WIRE TENSIONING 
AND TYING MACHINE, Patented Dec- 
ember 5, 1933, by Frank H. Lennox, 
Seattle, Wash. 

This is a hand operated wire tension- 
ing and tying machine, the invention 
lying largely in a wire gripper associat- 
ed with the machine. 

+ + + 

No. 1,938,308, ELECTRICAL  IN- 
SULATION, Patented December 5, 1933, 
by William Bryant Wiegand, South 
Beach, Conn., assignor to Binney & 
Smith Company, New York, N. Y., a 
corporation of New Jersey. 

More particularly, the invention 
covers an insulation for wire conductors, 
the insulation including dry raw carbon 
black which, it is claimed, in proportions 
of between 1.4% and not over 3% by 
weight, adds to the dielectric qualities 
of the insulation. 

+ + + 

No. 1,938,489, SPRING ASSEMBLY, 
Patented December 5, 1933, by Charles 
D. Karr, Holland, Michigan. 

The invention lies in the wire spring 
connectors for spiral springs in spring 
cushion assemblies and the like. The 
last turn of the spring is not a spiral 
but the portions thereof are disposed at 


angles to each other with the extremity 
crimped. > 
+ + + 

No. 1,938,626, INSULATED CON- 
DUCTOR, Patented December 12, 1933, 
by John W. Greenleaf, Hamden, Conn., 
assignor to Rockbestos Products Cor- 
poration, New Haven, Conn., a corpora- 
tion of Mass. 

This conductor comprises a_ core 
member having a compacted mass of 
felted interentangled fibres thereon, 
comprising mainly asbestos, and a rein- 
forcing filament embedded in the mass 
and extending parallel to the core mem- 
ber the entire length of the covering. 

ra we 

No. 1,938,627, METHOD OF AND AP- 
PARATUS FOR MAKING INSULAT- 
ED WIRE, Patented December 12, 1933, 
by John W. Greenleaf, Hamden, Conn., 
assignor to Rockbestos Products Cor- 
poration, New Haven, Conn., a corpora- 
tion of Mass. 

This invention covers an apparatus 
for manufacturing the wire conductor 
assembly previously described. 

+ + + 


No. 1,938,668, ELECTRIC CONDUCT- 
OR, Patented December 12, 1933, by 
Edwin J. Schneider, Jamaica, and Mer- 
ritt B. Bradt, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignors, 
by measne assignments, to General Cable 
Corporation, New York, N. Y., a cor- 
poration of New Jersey. 

This conductor comprises a flat outer 
covering enclosing a pair of wire con- 
ductors as well as the ground wire, the 
conductors, with their insulating cover- 
ings being arranged side by side with 
the ground wire between them. 

+ + + 


No. 1,939,020, AUTOMATIC WIRE 
CLIP FORMING AND CLOSING MA- 
CHINE, Patented December 12, 1933, by 
Harry Carl Pass, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, assignor' of one-half to Walter 
W. Cumming, and one-half to Henry 
Walter Stuart Cumming, both of 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

More specifically, the invention covers 
a new wire cutting means for associa- 
tion with a wire clip forming and clos- 
ing machine such as is used in the con- 
struction of clips for connecting together 
spiral springs. 


+ + 

No. 1,939,021, AUTOMATIC WIRE 
CLIP FORMING AND CLOSING MA- 
CHINE, Patented December 12, 1933,, by 
Harry Carl Pass, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, assignor of one-half to Walter 
William Cumming and one-half to 
Henry Walter Stuart Cumming, both of 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

In this invention, the machine is adapt- 
ed for actually manipulating the wire 
clip so as to pass it about associated 
spiral springs, such as are employed in 
cushion construction. 
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Effect of a Backward Pull Upon the Tension 
Required to Draw Wire 





In the December issue of WIRE 
& WIRE PRODUCTS, the paper 
by Professor Thompson of Uni- 
versity of Manchester entitled 
“Effect of Backward Pull Upon 
the Tension Required to Draw 
Wire” was published. 

++ + 
ROFESSOR THOM PSON’S 
papers on wire drawing are al- 
ways interesting, and this one is 
particularly so because it will prob- 
ably be through this “backward 
pull” technique that we shall get 
our first clear analysis of stresses 
in the die and our first correct con- 
ception of that sort of plastic flow 
which takes place in wire drawing. 

++ + 
“THE fact that a backward pull 
has significant and predictable 
effects on the tension required to 
draw wire, and on the pressure in 
the die, will not be news to readers 
of Wire and Wire Products. What 
is new, however, is the curious re- 
lationship shown in figure 2, from 
which it appears that the tension 
required to bring the wire through 
the die against a counterweight 
equals the normal die pull plus a 
percentage of the weight of the 
counter which is constant in each 

set of determinations. 

+++ 
HILE this relationship cer- 
tainly exists, its statement in 
this form is confusing, and tends 
to obscure the real effect of back 
pull. The wire, before it will flow, 
must be stressed up to the mean 
yield point of that portion which 
is in contact with the die. When 
the flow begins friction starts, and 
it, too, is directly dependent on the 
mean yield point, which determines 
the pressure between die and wire. 
Therefore both the factors in die 
pull, the force required to deform 
and the external friction, are di- 
rectly dependent on yield point. 
This is all based on the assump- 


Some observations by Kenneth B. 
Lewis, consulting wire mill engineer, 
on the paper published in the De- 
cember issue of “Wire & Wire Pro- 
ducts” under the above title and 
written by Prof. Thompson of the 
University of Manchester. 





tion that the stresses are developed 
in the die, and resisted by the die 
walls. 
+ + + 
HEN the wire reaches the die 
already under stress, as in 
the case of a counterweighted 
wire, the pressure in the die, and 
therefore the work that the die 
must do, is decreased. The de- 
crease is clearly due to the pre- 
stressing, and can be shown to be 
directly proportional to it. The 
tension required to bring such a 
wire through the die is a certain 
precentage of normal die pull, plus 
the counterweight. In other words 
the counterweight is clearly a “fix- 
ed charge” while the amount of 
work in the die varies. The upper 
branches of Professor Thompson’s 
curves in figure 2 imply on the 
other hand, that the work in the 
die is constant and that only a 
percentage of the counterweight 
affects the final tension. I know 
very Well that Professor Thompson 
does not intend to convey that im- 
pression, for his own words show 
that he is in agreement with my 
explanation, but the presentation 
of the results in the form in which 
they appear does at first seem to 
contradict the facts. 
++ + 
HE curves in figure 2 show that 
in one case 6814% and in the 
other 73% of the counterweight 
added to the normal free die pull 
gives the tension required. It 
never occurred to me to search for 
such a relationship but since read- 
ing this paper I have checked my 
own data and find it in agree- 





ment. On each set of determina- 
tions in the same die, with the 
same wire, the percentage figure 
is very steady. My figures range 
from 33 to 78, through a consid- 
erable range of die angles, reduc- 
tions, and conditions of the metal 
and its surface. The variation of 
the figure from one determination 
to another has no logical basis that 
I can detect. There appears to be 
a tendency toward a lower figure 
with small angles, and a stronger 
tendency toward a low figure when 
working with an annealed wire and 
a substantial draft, but neither 
tendency is steady enough to bank 
on. Within each set of determi- 
nations, that is, with no variable 
but the counterweight, the figures 
are in excellent agreement, as Pro- 
fessor Thompson’s results indicate. _ 
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LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE CoO. 


HIGH SPEED 


LEWIS crarset 


FOR CONTINUOUS ROD MILL 


Lewis High Speed Gear Sets are in use 
where quality and efficiency really count. 
The largest and most up-to-date rod mill 
unit in the world utilizes Lewis Gear Sets 
for driving its roll stands. 


Lewis gear housings are of two piece type 
with special alloy forged steel herringbone 
cut tooth gears running in babitted shell 
type or roller bearings. One Lewis gear set 
is used for driving two roll stands which is 
a special feature for controlling roll speeds 
when driven by either individual motors or 
bevel gear drives. Lewis gear sets are totally 
enclosed and gears and bearings run con- 
tinuously in oil. 


Lewis Engineers will gladly cooperate with 
you in designing special machinery to meet 
your problems. 





P. O. BOX 1591 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Cable Improvements During 1933 


HE improvement of the stand- 

and type of cable and the de- 
velopment of new compounds ren- 
dered possible an advancement in 
certain operating characteristics. 


++ + 


UNDAMENTAL research on 

paper insulation, both of the 
solid and oil-filled types, permitted 
the isolation of certain factors 
which contributed to the deteriora- 
tion of insulation of this type, and 
methods for counteracting the 
effect of such factors were de- 
termined. 


++ + 


Glyptal Treated Cloth 

N the varnished-cambric field, 

Glyptal-treated cloth, an en- 
tirely new type of insulation, made 
its appearance. It is capable of 
operating at temperatures as high 
as 90 to 95 deg. C., is even more 
oil resisting and moisture resist- 
ing than is the ordinary cambric, 
and is good for potentials up to 
7500 volts. 


+ + + 


New Rubber Compounds 
UBBER cable has many ad- 
vantages at low and moderate 

voltages over other types but has 
been limited in its application by 
the relatively low temperature at 
which it can operate safely, and by 
the relatively low-voltage limita- 
tion placed upon it by its suscepti- 
bility to damage from corona. 


++ + 


ECOGNIZING these _ limita- 

tions, three new types of rub- 
ber compounds were developed, 
namely, a heat-resisting compound, 
a corona-resisting compound, and 
a moisture-resisting compound. 
The heat-resisting compound may 
be operated at temperatures as 
high as 75 deg. C., and should find 
many applications in places where 
varnished cambric was formerly 
considered necessary. Corona-re- 
sisting compound raises the voltage 
maximum at which rubber cable 
may be operated. 
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HE moisture - resisting com- 

pound was developed as a re- 
sult of the fact that ordinary rub- 
ber, while highly resistant to mois- 
ture, is not entirely impervious. 
The special compound represents 
a great improvement on the stand- 
ard type of rubber compound in 
this respect, and is especially use- 
ful for such applications as sub- 
marine work, or where low leak- 
age current is important, as in 
signal work. 

++ + 


NEW type of rubber com- 

pound known as Performite 
insulation (35 per cent rubber com- 
pound) has an ageing character- 
istic much better than the older 
type of performance test rubber, 
which, in turn, represented an ad- 
vance over *+he 30 per cent A. S. 
T. M. compound which it was de- 
signed to replace. 

++ + 


HE 60 per cent tellurium com- 

pound, was further improved 
so that modern portable or drag 
cables, such as are used in con- 
struction and mining work, are 
now tougher and more durable 
than ever. 

+++ 


New Type Lead Press 


T has long been recognized in the 

field of high-tension cable that 
more failures were due to defects 
in the lead sheath than were 
caused by trouble in the insulation 
itself. In order to remedy this 
condition a _ special lead press 
was provided which is capable 
of producing a seamless and weld- 
less lead sheath of uniform quality. 
In the ordinary type of lead press, 
the stream of lead divides in the 
die just above the cable, and re- 
unites at the top and bottom of the 
cable, making two welds. When, 
as sometimes happens, slag, dross, 
and oxides are carried into the 
molten metal and deposited in the 
weld, weak spots are formed in the 
lead sheath, which may be the 
cause of trouble in service. 

++ + 

N the new press, the lead stream 

is not separated and reunited 
and thus the welds are eliminated, 
and with them the _ trouble-pro- 
ducing weak spots. 
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The moral of this advertisement is, of 
course, BE SURE YOU HAVE A CON- 
SISTENTLY EFFICIENT AND DE- 
PENDABLE HIGH PRESSURE 
PUMP. 


The very latest Robertson Vertical 
Triplex Plunger Pump shown above is 
the result of 75 years’ experience in 
designing and _ building Hydraulic 
Machinery. The “first cost” of this 
pump may be a little higher, but the 
operation and maintenance costs are 
so low that it is considerably cheaper 
in the long run. 


Ask for our NEW FOLDER of facts. 








Robertson Products 
Include: 


Lead Encasing Presses 
for Cable and Rubber 
Hose,—Extrusion Press- 
es for Non-ferrous 
Metals, — Lead Strip- 
pers, Melting Furnaces, 
Pots, Dies, etc.—and, of 
course, the well known 
Robertson Hydro-Pneu- 
matic Accumulator and 
High Pressure Hydrau- 
lic Pump. 








Note: If you would like to be placed on our mailing 
list to receive regular issues of our little House Organ 
entitled ROBERTSON REMINDERS,—just send us your 


name and address. 
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Annealing Low Carbon Steel 
Wire | 


(Continued from page 40) 





Operation of the Equipment 


|AMERICAN LIME & STONE CO. |} THE overtion will, of course, 


depend on the nature, size and 


AERA 


VYVY 


: 41 weight of the wire constituting 
. | each individual charge. A typical 
Bell Mine | charge of 6000 lbs. of 1314 gauge 


wire, annealed dead soft for re- 
l drawing requires a heating time of 
Rotar Ki n 4} 8 hours in the furnace, with a 
y #1 furnace temperature of 1350° F. 
#| and a fuel consumption of 2,000,- 
: 3} 000 B.t.u. or less per Ton, which 
Pulverized 4 is the equivalent of 13 gallons of 
fuel oil, 2000 cubic feet of natural 
gas or somewhat less than 4000 
cubic feet of coke oven gas. 


RAAB 


Lime 
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Free from grit and impurities > 








: PON completion of the heat- 
PLANT and EXECUTIVE OFFICE iii == Ya : ing cycle, (which may vary 
#1 from 6 to 9 hours depending on 
BELLEFONTE, PA. woo $i! the tonnage in the pot and the 
|| nature of the material), the pot 
Sales Offices: PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CITY € : and its contained charge are lifted 
vatataa’a’aa’a’aa’a’a’a’a’a’a’ava’a’ava’a’a’a’a’ava’a’a’a’a’A’a’ara’a’ava’a’Ava’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’ava’a’a’a’a%as’a%a’a’a%a’a’a’a’a%a’a’a%a’a’a"a’a%a’g'a%A’a’A'a’s"a"s ‘ to a cooling hole, and the hot fur- 
nace pit is immediately recharged 
with a previously loaded pot. The 
entire cycle of discharging and re- 
charging the furnace requires a 
remarkably short time, due to the 
pot arrangement discussed above, 
and the labor requirements are 
therefore kept at a minimum. This 
is further enhanced by the auto- 
matic control of the burners, so 
that little more than an occasional 
inspection of the pyrometer chart 
is required. After cooling for a 
period (usually between 12 and 
16 hours) the wire is removed 
and the pot reloaded. 
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+ + + 


Equipment Capacity 


S installed in several wire 
mills, the equipment consists 
of the furnace proper, 4 alloy pots, 
2 cooling holes and 2 pre-heating 
holes. Such a unit will have a 


. E_=@p > 
i F capacity of 250 to 300 tons per 
a month of continuous operation, 








WIRE... i j 
in a wide variety of sizes, finishes and analyses for the KEYSTONE STEEL and any number of multiple units 
manufacture of products that require a special wire. Your may be installed, as determined 
inquiry will receive the careful attention of an organiza- & WIRE CO. : : 

tion experienced in furnishing uniform high quality wire , by the capacity requirements of 
that improves your product and reduces its cost. PEORIA, ILL. the mill in question 
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S compared to the old type an- 

nealing pits, in general use at 
the present time, one of these new 
furnaces occupies practically the 
same amount of floor space as one 
of the old type pits. Inasmuch as 
each of the new furnaces turns out 
two to three times as much ton- 
nage as each of the old type pits, it 
will be seen that considerable 
floor space is saved with this new 
equipment. Also, since the anneal- 
ing time cut down, the amount of 
material in process has been re- 
duced and shipments have been 
speeded up. 

With a multiplicity of such 
units it will be appreciated that a 
high degree of flexibility is attain- 
ed, permitting the simultaneous 
annealing of various types of pro- 
ducts requiring different time 
temperature cycles. 


+ + + 


Pot Life 


FTER a period of almost three 

years of practically continu- 
ous operation, the original light: 
alloy pots are still in service, and 
have cost practically nothing for 
maintenance and upkeep, repairs 
having been very minor and 
limited in extent. 


+ + + 


Other Uses 


ESIDE the annealing of low 
carbon steel wire, work has 
also been done with these equip- 
ments on the bright annealing of 
steel wire, using the inexpensive 
“Elfurno” gas recently developed 
by The Electric Furnace Co. These 
furnaces are also being used for 
the annealing of copper and bronze 
wires. “Normalizing” of .30-.37C 
rod for cold heading may also be 
carried out in these furnaces, ex- 
cept that where both rod and wire 
are to be handled, the furnaces 
must be large enough to accommo- 
date the rod bundles with their 
larger coil diameters, and so ar- 
ranged as to suitably take care of 
the smaller diameter wire pots 
also. In a similar way this also 
applies to the spheroidizing of 
these products and the alloys such 
as 8.A.E. Numbers 2335 and 3135. 
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Reliable Insulating Is Vital 


We manufacture the famous 


Johnson Super Production Tubers 


that insure Speed, Uniformity, and Quality in covering wire with rubber. 


Write for bulletin. 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT CO. 


Dept. -W-2, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Chicago Office, 20 North Wacker Drive 
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Insulation Winding Machine 


for applying two tapes from concentric 
rolls and a cotton binder. 
automatic stops for broken tapes or ex- 
hausted rolls of tape. 
any number of tapes. 
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Can be built for 
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Before disclosing your inventions to anyone send for blank form “Evidence 
of Conception” and instructions “How to Establish Your Rights”. 





All cases submitted given personal attention by members 
Information and booklet free. 
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Thomson-Judd Wire Machinery Co. Elects A. R. Petterson, Vice-Pres. 
and General Mgr. 


T the meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Thomson-Judd Wire 
Machinery Company, which is a 
subsidiary of the Thomson-Gibb 
Electric Welding Company with 
factories at Lynn, Mass and Bay 
City, Michigan, the following of- 
ficers and directors were elected: 
President—George A. Cutter. 
Vice-President and General Man- 
ager—Arthur R. Petterson. 
Secretary—Daniel J. Lyne. 


Treasurer—A. P. Reed. 


Assistant Secretary—W.  T. 
Ober. 
++ + 
IRECTORS are George A. 
Cutter, Arthur R. Petterson, 
W. H. Gibb, A. P. Reed, W. T. 
Ober. 
++ + 
HE offices of the Thomson- 
Judd Wire Machinery Com- 
pany are located at Lynn, Mass. 
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BALLOFFET DIAMOND WIRE DIES CO. INC., 
13-15 East 22nd Street, New York City 


Factories in France: Lagnieu-Cluses-Trevoux 








BISCO 


TUNGSTEN CARBIDE 


TANTALUM CARBIDE 
DIES FOR 


WIRE, ROD and TUBING 


BARE NIBS—SEMI-FINISHED—FINISHED 
ROUND AND SPECIAL SHAPES 
THE BISSETT STEEL COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 


PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI 
















“PREMIER* 


Trade Mark Reg, U. 8, Pat. Off. 


Diamond Dies 


made by 


DRIVER-HARRIS COMPANY 


Harrison, N, J. 






STILL SERVING THE WIRE INDUSTRY 
AS ONLY A PIONEER CAN 


WIRE DRAWING SOAPS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 





THE J. T. ROBERTSON CO., INC. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


VILL dddddddddddddbdds 
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Card Wire 
(Continued from page 46) 


strand generally ran in the open 
to aid the operator in judging tem- 
perature, and naturally finished 
black. There is even today a small 
demand for black tempered card 
wire. In addition to round wire 
there is required a certain amount 
of shaped wire in various sizes, the 
shapes being described as “convex’’ 
and “angular”. The shaping is 
worked out during the wet drafts 
after the last patenting. 


+ + + 


HE finished product is taken 
up on 16” blocks. Its tensile 
strength runs in the neighborhood 
of 230,000 lbs. per square inch. 
Bend tests are a matter of kinking 
in the fingers, but various forms of 
fatigue testing are now beginning 
to be used as a gauge of the pro- 
bable life of the wire in card form. 
Accuracy and uniformity of size is 
insisted upon, and straightness is 
of prime importance. A piece of 
tempered wire several feet long cut 
from the coil and thrown on the 
floor must snap out into a straight 
line. It is a curious fact that card 
wire as delivered from the wire 
blocks generally has all the physi- 
cal properties desired in the pro- 
duct except straightness, but the 
only safe way to get it straight is 
to temper it. 


++ + 


N one of its many applications 
card clothing suffers competi- 
tion from a natural product. Card- 
ing is done to lift up the nap of 
various fabrics to give special 
finishes. Some of these specialties, 
as for example broodcloth, must 
be processed while wet. Steel card 
wire rusts out too badly for such 
work. Brass wire as a rule lacks 
the necessary stiffness. What is 
used is a “teasel’’, the spiney pod 
of a plant, whose thorns are very 
keen and are crooked at the end to 
an effective degree. These pods, 
strung on steel spindles, lift the 
nap and produce the desired 
finishes. Their life is short and 
their use is a nuisance. Efforts 
are being made, already with some 
success, to substitute for the teasel 
card clothing made with stainless 


WIRE 





steel, and ‘‘teasel wire’? may soon 
appear in our code books. 
+ + + 


N addition to strictly carding 
jobs and such related work as 
has just been described, card cloth- 
ing has found many other applica- 
tions and is continually finding 
more. It has been used as belt 
conveyors for delivering fibrous 
material up steep inclines. Shred- 
ding tobacco for cigarettes is one 
well known application. Many an 
old file has gone back into service 
after a session with a hand card. 
“Cat cards” have assisted at the 
toilet of many an Angora, as well 
as many a Pekingese. A small but 
steady outlet is the Beauty Shop- 
pes of Harlem where, it is 
whispered, much wool is carded 
that never saw a sheep. 
++ + 


Controlling Accidents In Wire 
Mills 


(Continued from page 43) 


cident severity rates of these 26 
different departments. It will be 
observed (from the _ tabulation 
printed on this page) that the “Rod 
and Wire Mills” department ranks 
No. 15 in favorableness of accid- 
ent frequency rates, among the 
twenty-six different departments 
listed. Also this department ranks 
No. 8 in favorableness of accident 
severity rates. 
++ + 


T will be interesting also to study 
the tabulation of individual 
department reports for “Rod and 
Wire Mills.” There are reports 
from thirteen different depart- 
ments which vary in man-hours 
worked from 132,000 to 1,337,000. 
The unit with the lowest number 
of man-hours reported a perfect 
1932 accident frequency rate; and 
the unit with the largest number 
of man-hours made the second 
best accident frequency record— 
2.25; and also the second best 
accident severity rate—.12. The 
remaining eleven units had acci- 
dent frequency rates varying from 
4.80 to 80.18; and accident sever- 
ity rates varying from .19 to 8.63. 
Incidentally, the unit with the 
third best accident frequency rate 
(4.80) had the highest accident 
severity rates—8.63. 
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WOODEN 
SPOOLS 
REELS and 
BOBBINS 
For 


WIRE and 
CORDAGE 


MILLS a 











WRITE FOR 
PRICES 
+ + + 
AVOCA 
MFG. CO. 
B AVOCA, N.Y. 








shipping. 


japanning, lacquering, plating, etc. 


your difficulties. 


Learnabout PARALAN 


Paralan will give your finished wire and wire products 
protection from atmospheric corrosion in the mill and in 
Paralan-coated wire can be spot welded or 
soldered without cleaning. Also, Paralan leaves surfaces 
in good condition for all types of finishes—enameling, 


Write for further information. We may be able to solve 


AMERICAN LANOLIN CORP. 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 











operation. 


German Manufacturer Of Machinery 
offers for sale 


their U. S. A. Patents Nos. 1,861,563 and 1,924,839 relating to: 


HIGHEST CAPACITY CONTINUOUS WIRE DRAWING 
MACHINES 


which are unsurpassed in their high production and economy of 
They will be sold outright or granted on license. 


Please address reply to M. H. 313, this magazine. 








EFFICIENT PICKLING 
REQUIRES “RODINE” 


RODINE, SAVES ACID AND METAL. 
Prevents over-pickling. | Minimizes acid 
brittleness and acid fumes. 
Samples and Directions sent on request. 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
AMBLER, PA. 


Detroit Office & Warehouse 6339 Palmer Ave.; E, 











HE wide variations in the re- 

ported accident experiences of 
the different units, among all of 
the divisions of wire manufactur- 
ing operations which have been 
mentioned, seems to prove con- 
clusively that accidents in Wire 
Products operations are largely 
controllable and that some com- 


“DOING 
ONE BIG 
THING WELL" 


INHIBITORS EXCLUSIVELY 
The WM. M. PARKIN CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














panies have achieved the art of 


this control. 
+ + + 
Patents 
(Continued from page 54) 

No. 1,939,301, INSULATED ELECTRI- 
CAL CONDUCTOR, Patented December 
12, 1933 by Mortimer T. Harvey, East 
Orange, N. J., assignor to The Harvel 
Corp., a corporation of New Jersey. 

This cable comprises a conductor of 
copper wire and insulation thereon made 
of cashew nut shell liquid material and 
which is the result of the catalytic effect 
of the copper of the conductor wire on 
the cashew nut shell liquid material 
under the influence of heat. 
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sor. 


FeACH succeeding day is the scholar of its predeces- 
Each experience makes us more dependable 


W. H. SPOWERS, JR. 

















Enquirer wishes to have 

details of a small wire 

weaving plant for sale. 
++ + 


Indicate number and size of looms 
and sales terms with lowest prices. 
Replies to Box No. 1, c/o Wire 
& Wire Products, 17 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 








Kenneth B. Lewis 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Wire Mill Equipment, Layout and 
Practice 


17 East 42nd St. 43 Midland St. 
New York City Worcester, Mass. 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-4188 

Phone 5-6033 








W. H. Spowers, Jr. 


\ Consulting Engineer 
4 551 Fifth Ave. N. Y. C 
Specializing in Galvanizing 
Plants Designed and 
Installed 


Practical Engineering 
Advice 


> 
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Vanderbilt 3-7395 








WIRE MILL EQUIPMENT 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION 
Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 











Wire Mill Equipment, Stranding, 
Insulating, Drawing, Welding 
Thomson-Judd Wire 
Machinery Co. 
Subsidiary of 
Thomson-Gibb Electric Welding Co. 
Lynn, Massachusetts. 











VIANNEY 


250 EAST 43rd ST., N. Y. CITY 
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fe JUST WEST of BWAY 


NEW YORK 
1000 ROOMS 


EACH WITH BATH AND SHOWER 


Circulating Ice Water... Radio... 
Large Closets... Full Length Mirrors 


OTHER UNUSUAL FEATURES } 
SUN-RAY HEALTH LAMPS 


Roof Solarium... Air-Cooled Restaurant 


ROOMS $950 — $600 


| IN THE HEART OF TIMES SQUARE 


Spring Design Makes High 
Speeds Possible 


HE new passenger locomotives 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
with their speed of 90 miles per 
hour, are possible because of pains- 
taking attention to detail. Each 
little part must do its duty or the 
whoie ‘becomes useless. For in- 
stance, each motor pinion contains 








several springs to allow flexibility. 


It might seem simple to obtain 
these springs but it was not. The 
best which could be found fell far 
short of being good enough. They 
would fatigue and break under the 
stress and vibration of service so 
new springs were developed after 
a long period of study and testing. 
The new springs call for a new 
material, a new system of winding, 
new heat treatment and new fin- 
ish and the result is a spring which 
will have twenty times the life of 
old springs. 





Broden Construction Co. 
Wire Mill and Cold 
Rolling Equipment 


10255 Harvard Ave. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








WIRE DRAWING MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT 

Rod Frames—16” Frames, 8” Frames 

—Take-Up Frames, Wire Pointers— 

Puller Tongs. 

General Castings for Wire Mill use. 


Circulars on Request. 


E. J. Scudder Foundry & Machine Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 








WIRE STRAIGHTENING 
AND 
CUTTING MACHINERY 


FOR ALL SIZES, SHAPES AND 


KINDS OF WIRE 


The F. B. Shuster Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Straightener Specialists Since 
1866 

















INC STRIP 
WIRE 


THE PLATT BROS. & CO. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 




















JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY. 





MAKERS OF EXTRUDING MACHINES 
FOR COVERING ELECTRIC CONDUCTORS 
AND WELDING WIRE 











Wire 
Drawing 
Diamond 
Dies 
COCHAUD 
WIRE DIE CORPORATION 
300 W. 56th ST., NEW YORK 
Tel. Col. 5-1340 
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BUTEES GULP E 


For more complete information, consult the annual Directory, Index & Buyers’ Guide. 

















ANNEALING FURNACES 


See Furnaces—Various Headings 


ANNEALING POTS AND BOXES 
Scudder, E. J., Fdry & Machine Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 
ARMORING EQUIPMENT 


Amer. Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


BAKERS 


Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
CASTINGS—Wire Mill 
E. J. Scudder Foundry & Machine Co., Tren- 
ten, Ne ds 
CHEMICALS—Cleaning 


American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa. 


CLEANING & PICKLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 

Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
COATING—Protective 

American Lanolin Corp., Lawrence, Mass. 
COILERS—Sheet and Wire 

H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 


CRANES—Wire Mill 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
DIES—Diamond 
Balloffet Diamond Wire Dies Co., Inc., N. 
yy. © 


Cochaud Wire Die Co., New York. 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 
Kelly Wire Die Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Vianney Wire Die Works, New York. 

DIES—Lead Extrusion 


John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DIES-—Repairs & Re-Cutting 
Cochaud Wire Die Corp., New York, 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
Vianney Wire Die Wks., N. Y. 


DIES—-Rod and Tube Drawing 
Bissett Steel Co., Cleveland, O. 
Carboloy Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
Kelly Wire Die Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Vianney Wire Die Works, New York, N. Y. 


DIES—Tantalum Carbide 
Bissett Steel Co., Cleveland, O. 
Kelly Wire Die Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Vianney Wire Die Works, New York, N. Y. 
DIES—Tungsten Carbide 
Bissett Steel Co., Cleveland, O. 
Carboloy Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
Kelly Wire Die Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Vianney Wire Die Works, New York, N. Y. 
DRAW BENCHES 


H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 

Scudder, E. J., Fdry. & Machine Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


ENGINEER—Consulting Wire Mill 
Jagielski, Otto, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Lewis, Kenneth B., New York, N. Y. 


EY ELETS—Zinc 
Platt Bros. & Co., The, Waterbury, Conn. 
FURNACES—Annealing 


Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. 


FURNACES—Automatic 


Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. 


FURNACES—Bright Annealing 


Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. 
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FURNACES—Electric 
Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. 
FURNACES—Lead Melting 


Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FURNACES—Non-Oxidizing 

Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. 
FURNACES—Wire 

Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. 
GALVANIZING ENGINEER 

W. H. Spowers, Jr., New York, N. Y. 


INHIBITORS 
American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa. 
Grasseli Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. 


Wm. M. Parkin & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LATHES—Die Reaming 


Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINER Y—Braiding 


New England Butt. Co., Providence, R. I. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Brazing 


Thomson-Judd Wire Machinery Co., Lynn, 
Mass. 


MACHINERY—Bunching 


Amer. Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Bundling 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Cable, Electric 


American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 

Thomson-Gibb Electric Welding Co., Lynn, 


. Mass. 
LIME—Pulverized Watson Machine Company, Paterson, N. J. 


Amer. Lime & Stone Co., Bellefonte, Pa. MACHINERY—Chai Maki 
? i 1D. I —Chain Making 
LUBRICANTS—Wire Drawing Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


Drakefield, B. F., & Co., New York, N. Y. 

R. H. Miller Co., Homer, N. Y. MACHINERY—Closing 

Robertson, J. T., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Armoring (Cable, 
MACHINERY—Coil Winding 


Wire Hose) 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


rang cope Insulating age std Co., Phila., Pa. 

Yew England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. “ 

John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. MACHINERY—Coilers 

Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. Broden Const. Co., Cleveland, O. 

Thomson-Gibb Electric Welding Co., Lynn, H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Mass. Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. 
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Order your copy now of the 


Hificial Stenographic Proceedings 


The Wire Association Annual 
Meeting and Exhibit 


HELD AT 


Detroit, Mich., Oct. 2-5, 1933 


ee ee 








The Wire Association, 
17 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 







Please reserve 00.00.0000... copies of the official proceedings of 
the Annual Meeting and Exhibit at Buffalo, N. Y., October 2-5, at 
$2.50 each, payable after delivery. 
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MACHINERY—Copper Wire Draw- 
ing and Rolling 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINERY—Cutting 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
F. B. Shuster Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Enameling 


American Insulating Mach’y Co., 


MACHINERY—Extruding 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Flat Wire 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Forming 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Galvanizing Wire 


Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINERY—Gang Winders 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINER Y—Insulating 
American Insulating Machinery Co., 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Lead Encasing 
Presses, ets. 
John Robertson Co., 


MACHINERY—Lead Stripping 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Lock Washer 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Magnet Wire 
American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Measuring Wire & 
Cable 
New England Butt Co., 
Watson Machine Co., 


MACHINERY—Nail 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 


MACHINERY—Panning 


American Insulating Machinery Co., 


MACHINERY—?Pointing 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
E. J. Scudder Foundry & Machine Co., 
Trenton, N. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 
Vaughn Machinery Co., 


MACHINERY—Rod Mill 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
Morgan Const. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Lewis F’dry & Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Eng. & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MACHINERY—Rolling Mill 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
Lewis F’dry & Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J 


MACHINER Y—Rubber Strip 
Covering 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Ansonia, Conn. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


Phila., Pa. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Providence, R. I. 
Paterson, N. J. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Phila. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


Phila. 


MACHINERY—Rubber Tubing and 
Straining 
John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N, J 


MACHINERY—Screw Wire 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, 


MACHINERY—Special 
American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila. Pa. 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
E. J. Seudder Foundry and Machine Co., 
Trenton, N. 

Sleeper & Hartley, Inc. 
Watson Machine Co., 


MACHINERY—Spooling 
American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Oo. 
Watson Machine Co., Pate rson, N, J. 
MACHINERY-—Spring Making 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, 
MACHIN gel on ga 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, 


MACHINERY 


Mass. 


Worcester, Mass. 
P: aterson, N. J. 


Mass. 


Mass. 
: aieeibiiiadiakece 


Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
F. B. Shuster, New Haven, Conn. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, 


MACHINERY—Stranding 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Thomson-Judd Wire Machinery Co., Lynn, 
ass. 


Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
MACHINERY—Strip Steel 


3roden Const. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Lewis F’dry & Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Swaging 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Worcester, Mass. 


M ACHINER Y—Taping 
Amer. Insulating Mach. Co., Phila., Pa. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Thomson-Judd Wire Machinery Co., Lynn, 
ass. 


Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Tinsel Rolling Mills 
Amer. Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 


MACHINERY—Trolley Wire 


Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINERY—Tube Mill 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Welding Wire 
F. B. Shuster Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINER Y—Winding 
American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Wire Drawing 
American Insulating Machinery Co., 
Broden Const. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
E. J. Scudder Foundry & Machine Co., 

Trenton, N. J. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Thomson-Judd Wire Machinery Co., Lynn, 
Mass, 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

MACHINERY—Wire Rope 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Thomson-Judd Wire Machinery Co., Lynn, 

Mass. 
Watson Machine Company, 


Mass. 


Phila. 


Paterson, N, J. 


PICKLING COMPOUNDS— 
American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. 

Wm. M. Parkin & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MACHINERY—Wire Tinning 
American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa 
POTS—Lead Melting 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRESSES—Lead Encasing 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRESSES—Lead Extrusion 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PULLERS—Wire 
E. J. oa ig Fdry. 
ton, N. 
Sleeper & Startle »y, Inc., Worcester, 
PUMPS—Hydraulic 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
REELS AND SPOOLS—AIl Kinds 


Avoca Mfg. Co., Avoca, N. Y. 
R. B. Hayward Co., Chicago, IIl. 


REEL AND TENSION STAND— 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


— CRUTCHES 
. B. Hayward Co., Chicago, Il. 

Sats Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
ROLLING MILLS—See Machinery— 

Rolling Mill 
ROLLS— 

Lewis F’dry & Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

United Eng. & Fdry. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RUST PROOF COMPOUND 
American Lanolin Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
SOAPS—Wire Drawing 
Drakenfeld & Co., B. F., New York, N. Y. 
R. H. Miller Co., Homer, N. Y. 
Robertson Co., J. T., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
STRIP 
Platt Bros. & Co., The, Waterbury, Conn. 
TANKS—Compound 
Watson Machine Co., 
TRUCKS 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


TUBE BENDERS AND FORMERS 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co.,..Newark, N. J. 

VULCANIZERS 
John Royle & Sons, 
Watson Machine Co., 


VULCANIZING PANS 


American Insulating Mach’y Co., 


WIRE—Enameled For Coils 
Winsted Insulated Wire Co., Winsted, Conn. 


WIRE—Manufacturers 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Ill. 
WIRE—Nickel Silver and Phosphor 
Bronze 


Hudson Wire Co., 
Seymour Mfg. Co., Seymour, 


& Machine Co., Tren- 


Mass. 





Paterson, N. J. 


Paterson, N. J. 
Paterson, N. J. 


Phila., Pa. 


Ossining, N. Y. 
Conn. 


WIRE—Non Ferrous to Specification 
Hudson Wire Co., Ossining, N. Y. 
Seymour Mfg. Co., Seymour, Conn. 
Winsted Insulated Wire Co., Winsted, Conn. 
WIRE—Steel—Also Coppered Steel— | 
Also Galvanized Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Ill. 
WIRE AND STRIP—Zine 
Platt Bros. & Co., The, Waterbury, Conn. 





This is a carefully classified index of concerns who specialize in this industry and who advertise regularly in WIRE 
& WIRE PRODUCTS. Please mention WIRE when writing to these firms. 
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The Watson Machine Gompany 


ESTABLISHED [845 


Paterson, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


Engineers ‘ Founders - Machinists 
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SET OF FIVE MACHINES 
BUNCHING FINE SOFT STEEL WIRES 
ILLUSTRATES: — a 

_ J, SMALL FLOOR AREA REQU 














A modern high capacity installation of five WATSON 
BUNCHERS V7 for fine wire bunching, for single 
operator is shown above. 


At 1” lay 42,000 feet of strand is produced hourly. 


Small fioor area, and automatic electric stops enable 
single operator to take care of eight machines with ease. 


Send for latest bulletin and prices. 














The above illustration shows one unit of an installation of furnaces made in a prominent 
steel plant for annealing alloy wire rod in coils, without scale or decarburization,—a spe- 
cial furnace for a special process. Recent developments and installations include several 
other interesting furnaces for the wire industry, including: 


Improved Pit Type Furnaces Continuous Furnaces 

For Annealing Steel Wire in Coils, which offers For Bright Annealing Copper Wire. 
the following advantages: 
Increased tonnage per pit. 
Improved fuel economy. 

More uniformly annealed wire. ed into trays and pushed through the furnace by 
Improved surface conditions. : hydraulically operated pusher head, pushing at 
ee annealing time and labor require- any predetermined intervals. The material is 
Srna sien flexibility,—wire can be annealed discharged from the furnace uniformly annealed, 

bright or dull. bright, clean and dry. 


A new continuous furnace for bright annealing 
fine copper wire on spools. The spools are load- 


Other recent installations include continuous furnaces for billet heating, bright anneal- 
ing, brazing, carburizing, hardening and other heating and heat treating processes ;—put 
your problems up to our engineers. 


THE ELECTRIC FURNACE CO. 
SALEM, OHIO. 


FURNACES FURNACES 


FUEL FIRED ELECTRIC 
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